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PREFACE. 



This History Reader is the second of a Series of three 
books, covering the whole period of English History, and 
intended to be used in the three higher Standards. 

It consists of a complete and consecutive outline* of 
English History, interspersed with picturesque narratives 
of the Great Events. The titles of the lessons forming the 
outline are in bold type. The supplementary narratives 
include Biographies of Great Men, and Pictures of Life 
and Manners at different epochs. The pieces of Historical 
Poetry contained in the volume will add to the value of 
the book as a Reader, and will at the same time increase 
the interest of the lessons and deepen the impression 
they produce. 

The following are the three books of the Series : — 

1. THE ROYAIi HISTORY READER, No. I. England from 

the Earliest Times to the Close of the Norman Line (1154). 
Ulustrated. Price Is. 

2. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. II. England— 

The Plantagrenets (Ai^jou, Lancaster, and York) and the 
Tudors (1154-1603). Ulustrated. Price Is. 3d. 

3. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. III. England— 

The House of Stewart and the House of Hanover (1603- 
1881). Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 

* The outline of English History contained in tiiese three Readers is also 
iflsaed separately, under the title " A Simple History of England^" tA «QS\.*C&5si^ 
who wish to have the leading facts in ttve hiftloty ol oxscc c.qvslTlN.xi \ft«»>«oNK^ 
brief^iii one book. 
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THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF ANJOU. 



l-HENRT n.-OURTMANTLE. 

1154 to 1189 A.D.— 35 years. 

1. Henry the Second, the first Plantagenet King, 
was the son of Geoffrey,^ Count of Anjou, and Maud, 
daughter of Henry the First. He was the most 
powerful King of his time — ruling not only Eng- 
land, but also the greater part of France. He also 
'subdued Wales and Ireland. 

2. His first care was to lessen the power of the 
barons ; and this he did by causing many of their 
castles to be destroyed. Then, wishing to rule the 
'clergy, he took into his favour a priest named 
Thomas Becket — a Norman by birth, and son of a 
wealthy London merchant — gave him great wealth 
and power, and made him Archbishop of Canterbury. 

3. But Becket, when lie Yvad gp\. VJ£v\& ^^•?i^^^'^^ 
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did not do as Henry wished. He gave up his rich 
and costly manner of living, and all his long train 
of followers. He began to eat coarse food; he 
wore sackcloth next his skin, keeping it on until it 
was painful for him to wear it; and he daily washed 
the feet of thirteen beggars. 

4. He then took the part of the clergy against 
Henry. The Council, or Parliament, drew up laws, 
called the Constitutions of Clarendon, in Henry's 
favour. Becket nevertheless continued ^ito give 
Henry so much trouble, that one day, when he 
was in France, and heard of Becket's wilful ways, 
he became very angry, and said, " Is there not one 
of the cowardly knights eating of my bread that 
will rid me of this 'stubborn priest ?" 

5. Four of his knights, hearing what was said, 

and being very jealous of Becket's power, 
^^ secretly crossed over to England, and went 

to Canterbury^ to murder Becket. They 
found him in the cathedral, at the altar ; and there 
they fell upon him and dashed out his brains. 

6. When Henry heard of this horrid murder, he 
was not only very sorry, but also much afraid of 

the Pope's anger. He therefore ordered a 

splendid tomb to be built for Becket: and he 

'did penance by walking barefoot through 

Canterbury to the tomb; and by allowing himself, 

as he knelt there, to be 'scourged with knotted cords. 

7. The chief event of Henry's reign was the 

invasion of Ireland. This country was at 

1172 • 

that time divided into six provinces, ruled 

by as many Kings. Two of the most power- 
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ful of these quarrelled and one of them applied to 
Henry for help Henry allow ed some of his nobles 
with their knights to go to his aid The chief of 
these was Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke Soon 
afterwarda he went himself, and received the "hom- 
age of several of the chiefs 

8 Henry had four sons, Henry Geoffrey Richard 
and John They were wild and disobedient and 
caused their father much trouHc in the later part 
of his reign They even got the Kings of France 
and Scotland to help them. But Henry put to 
flight all hia enemiea. He died, however, of a 
broken heart, on hearing that his favourite wwv 
John waa among the rebeU, "S.ei«Y ''^as. -re»!2&. 
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given to pleasure, cruel and passionate ; but he was 
a clever man, and a lover of peace. 

9. In this reign London became the capital of 
England. Winchester, the old capital, had been 
laid in ruins during the civil war in Stephen's 
reign. William the Lion, King of Scotland, was 
taken prisoner, and was not released till he had 
owned Henry as over-lord of Scotland. Richard 
the First gave up this claim for a sum of money. 



Cler^-gy, ministers; priests. 

did pen-ance, showed his sorrow. 

]l0nL^4^, promise of obedience. 



Bconrged, whipped. 
stub-born, obstinate. 
8Ub-dued', conquered. 



1 Geoffrey (Jeif/ray).—ne bore the 
surname Plant<igenet, which was after- 
wards adopted hj his descendants on 
the English throne, and which he de- 
rived from the device, a sprig of broom 



{plante de genit), which his family wore. 
The Plantagenet Line includes the 
Houses of Anjou, Lancaster, and York. 
3 Canterbury.— In Kent, 16 miles 
north-west of Dover. 



2.— STRONGBOW'S INVASION OF IRELAND.' 

1. While King Henry the Second was living in 
France, a huge Irishman, called Dermot MacMor- 
rogh, paid him a visit, which 'resulted in a Norman 
invasion of Ireland. A wicked woman, named 
Devorgilla, who was the wife of an Irish prince, 
had induced Dermot, then King of Leinster, to carry 
her off from an island in Meath, where her stern 
husband had shut her up. This 'produced a war, 
in which Dermot was defeated and driven from his 
throne. 

2. He found his way to Henry; and he promised, if 
the English King would help to restore him, that ho 

would hold his tingdom as a subject of the English 
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crown — that he would, in fact, become Henry's 
vassal. Not being then able to go across, Henry- 
gave Dermot a letter, •permitting him to enlist the 
English nobles in his cause. 

3. Dermot stayed a good while at Bristol, trying 
to persuade the neighbouring nobles to undertake 
his quarrel. At last Richard Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, agreed to assist him in return for the 
hand of his daughter Eva, and for having been made 
heir to the crown of Leinster. Two knights 
crossed the sea before Strongbow was ready, 

and with only a few hundred men seized the 
cities of Wexford and Dublin. We may understand 
the kind of 'warfare that was waged by the fact 
that three hundred Irish heads were brought to be 
laid in a heap at the feet of Dermot. 

4. A little later, there went over a Norman 
knight, called Raymond the Fat, who was the 
'deputy of Strongbow. Fat men are often good- 
natured ; but Raymond must have been an excep- 
tion to that pleasant rule, for, when he had taken 
seventy prisonei-s, he carried them to the top of 
some high rocks, at the foot of which the sea was 
washing, and having broken their bones with clubs, 
he flung them down the 'precipice into the water. 

5. Strongbow himself then went over, although 
Henry had sent him word not to do so. His first 
'exploit was the siege of Waterford. Then almost 
every town was surrounded by a wall ; and the great 
object of besiegers was of course to make a hole, or, 
as it is called, a breach, in this defence. Strongbow 
managed to cut away the supporl^ ol ^ ^oo^^TvVQ>3Sfc^ 
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which was built into the wall of Waterford; and 
when the 'structure fell, it tore away a large piece 
of the wall. Through the breach thus made the 
Normans rushed, and soon the streets were strewed 
with dead bodies. 

6. Strongbow then marched to Dublin, which he 
took in a somewhat similar way. Just when his 
force was thinned by a command from the English 
King that all loyal knights should return, a band of 
Danes in armour, whose red shields were the terror 
of all that coast, attacked the defences of the city. 
But the Norman knights easily beat off these rude 
sailors. There was then a great 'blockade of Dublin, 
which lasted two months, and so reduced the 
strength of the Norman garrison that it was on 
the point of yielding to the besiegers. 

7. But the Normans resolved on a final dash. 
At nine one morning from the opened gate they 
rushed out and charged the whole army. So sudden 
and so fierce was their onslaught, that the Irish army, 
although numbering thirty thousand, fled in terror 
at sight of the soldiers in armour, galloping on with 
levelled spears and with white plumes streaming 
from their helmets. 

8. This success secured the footing of the Normans 
in Ireland. After the fighting was over, Henry, 

who had forgiven the 'disobedience of Strong- 
A n 1^0 w, sailed to Ireland. He took up his 

quarters at Dublin, in a large house made 
of wicker-work, and there he ate his Christmas 
dinner, to which he invited a number of the Irish 
chiefs. 
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blOCk-ade^ shutting up ; siirroundiiig 

with troops. 
dep-U-ty, one acting for another ; 

agent. 
dis-o-be-dl-exice» refusal to obey. 
ez-plolt^ feat. 



per-mit^tixig» aUowing. 
prec-i-plce» cliff, 
pro-duced^ led to. 
re-salt^, ended. 
Stmo^ture, building. 

wai^fare, fighting. 



3.-RICHARD I.-OOEUR DE LION, OR THE 

LION-HEART. 

1189 to 1199 A.D.— 10 years. 

1. Richard succeeded to the throne, as his elder 
brothers had died before their father. He cared 
very little for the 'welfare of his subjects; and, 
though King for ten years, he only spent six 
months in England. During the rest of his reign 
he was in Palestine and on the Continent. 

2. Wishing to join the Third Crusade, he began 
his reign by raising all the money he could. For 
this purpose he used improper means. He sold 
the offices of State ; and took away by force much 
wealth from the rich Jews. Many of them were 
basely murdered, and their dwellings were plundered 
and burned to 'the ground. 

3. Richard was joined in the Crusade by the 
King of France. They raised a vast army, 

and at Acre, a town in Palestine, they fought 
a great battle, in which thousands were slain. 
After taking this strong city, Richard marched to 
Jerusalem ; but his army was not strong enough to 
take it, so he left for England. 

4. On his way home, he was shipwrecked on the 
northern coast of the Gulf of Venice. While he 
was making his way tYiiow^ koL^\ina«, "Ssv "^^ 
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. dress of a pilgrim, he was seized by the Duke of 
Austria, and was sold for a great sum o£ money to 
the Emperor of Germany, who cast hira into prison. 
5. It is said that a French "musician, who knew 
Richard, happened to arrive at the walls of the 
ytsry castle wheie he was confined, and beneath the 
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grated window of his 'cell played on his harp a tune 
which Richard had made. Richard, hearing it, xe- 
membered the harper, and sang the same tune in 
reply. 

6. The harper at once knew the voice of the 
King, and went and made known in England the 
place where he was imprisoned. — This is a 
pretty story, but many persons do not be- 
lieve it. It is quite true, however, that a 
great 'ransom was paid for Richard's freedom, and 
that he returned home. 

7. During 'his absence the country had got into 
a shocking state. It was overrun by bands of 
robbers, and neither life nor property was safe. 
The famous 'outlaw Robin Hood lived about this 
time. 

8. Shortly after Richard's return from the Holy 
Land he was shot by an archer while he was be- 
sieging a castle in France. The wound caused his 
death. — King Richard was a very brave and skilful 
soldier; but he was 'changeable and often fierce in 
temper. 



cell, room in the prison. 
Change^-ble, not to be d^randed on. 
his ab^Bence, the time he had been 
away. 



mu-sl-cian, player of music. 
OUt^law, robber. 
ran-som, price of freedom. 

wel-fare, good. 



4.— THE ADVENTURES OF THE LION-HEABT. 

1. A great thundering of drums and pealing of 
horns greeted the ships of the English King 
as they sailed into the roads of Acre.^ For ^^ 
two years the siege of that c\\.y \v«A \i^<s^ 
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f ;^oing on, and the plain 
aroniid was rough witli 
the graves and bones of 
the fallen. Baladin,^ 
perched like a watchful 
eagle on the top of Mount Camiel, had actually for 
some time been beaieging the besiegers.' 

2. But the coming of the English King 'pro- 
duced a "wonderful change. By his own example 
he taught his soldiers how to work the battering- 
rams and other engines of war; and, when sickness 
seized him, he made some of them carry him on a 
mattress to the trenches, where he lay giving ordurs. 
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This perseverance 'frightened the defenders of Acre, 
who lost heart and gave up the city four days after 
Richard's arrival. 

3. During these four days an event had 'occurred 
which was 'destined to have a great effect on 
Richard in future. Among the attacking princes 
was a Duke of Austria, who took a tower and 
planted his banner on the captured wall. Tliis 
offended Richard, who had taken the chief com- 
mand; and in a fit of anger he tore down the flag, 
and threw it 'scornfully into the ditch below. The 
Duke could not then give way to his feeling of 
'revenge : he nursed it for a fitting time, which 
came by-and-by. 

4. Richard, armed with a battle-axe, on the head 
of which, weighing twenty pounds, the best smiths 
in England had spent their strength and skill, was 
always in the thickest of the fight. He earned so 
terrible a name, that the dark-skinned Saracen 
women used to frighten their crying children by 
threatening that King Richard would come and 
take them. 

5. He fought at Azotus,* and took Jaffa ;^ but 
wind, rain, hunger, and sickness prevented him 
from advancing nearer than within twelve miles of 
Jerusalem. When he fell back on Askelon,® he 
began to repair the ruined walls of the place; and 
he himself worked with pick-axe and trowel, as an 
example to 'induce the Princes to forget their 
'dignity for a time. 

6. Here again he had a quarrel with the Duke 

of Austria. When asked by RicYiajtA. \)Ci \s5«.^ \csa» 
(eso) 2 
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turn at building the walls, that haughty Prince 
replied that he would do nothing of the kind, since 
his father had not been either a mason or a car- 
penter. Flaming up with sudden fury, Richard 
seized him by the throat and kicked him from the 
place. And then he drove both the Duke and the 
Duke's vassals from the town. 

7. At last Richard and Saladin, growing tired of 
war, made a truce for three years, three months, 
three weeks, and three days — the number here 
repeated so often being considered sacred. The 
last 'glimpse which Richard caught of the Holy 
Land, as he sailed away from Acre, consisted of the 
snowy tops of Lebanon. Stretching out his arms 
before the last white summit had faded from his 
view, he cried, " Most Holy Land, I 'commend thee 
to God*s keeping. May he give me life and health 
to return and rescue thee from the "Infidel." 

8. When Richard was near Marseilles,^ prompted 
by fear of the French King or of some other of his 
many foes, he turned his ship about and sailed up 
the Adriatic,® intending to make the journey over- 
land by another route. A storm drove him on the 
coast. Travelling over the mountains there, his train 
of attendants dwindled in numbers, until he was left 
with one knight and one page ; and his wretched- 
ness was increased by broken health and lack of 
food. 

9. Having arrived at a town near Vienna, he 
went into a cottage to sleep, having sent a page 
to buy food in the market. The boy was not only 

licbly dressed, but wore in his belt a pair of gloves. 
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This attracted notice; for men then seldom wore 
gloves, and none but the highest wore gloves like 
those. He was 'arrested and whipped, but he would 
tell nothing, until his: captors threatened to cut out 
his tongue. 

10. He then described the hiding-place of 
Kichard : and a number of soldiers, surround- 

1 1Q9 

ing the house, took the Lion-heart- as he lay "j. 
asleep. Even then his courage did not fail 
him; for he drew his sword, and would not yield to 
any one but the Prince of the place And, when 
the Prince came, who was it but Leopold of Austria, 
the very man whose banner he had torn from the 
battlements of Acre, and whomi he had kicked in 
the trenches of Askelon J 

11. Richard, thus captured By hi» enemy, was 
sold to the Emperor- for a large sum, and was 
securely locked up in su Tjnrolese ca«tle.^ His skill 
in poetry and his? love of music enabled him to 
pass the time pleasantly enough. With these arts 
is connected that pretty story of his •discovery which 
has been so often told, in prose and in verse. 

12. It is said thai a minstrel named Blondel, 
who had been a great favourite of King Richard, 
went wandering about tBe mountain lands " of 
Austria, trying to discover the castle in which the 
Lion-heart lay chained. One evening, as the sun 
was sinking in the west, he sat down on a grassy 
bank beneath the grated window of a tall square 
tower among the hills: and there he struck the 
strings of his harp, and sang the words of a little 
song which King Richard himseVi \i^c\. Q.cyKv^ci^^^. 
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13. While he was bending over the wailing 
strings, and wondering whether he should ever see 
his King again, there came from the window above 
him what seemed to be the 'echo of his strain. He 
stopped to listen. With beating heart and hushed 
breath he stole nearer to the window, and heard 
the voice of his beloved master singing the very 
words and music of the well-known air. At last 
his patience and devotion had met their reward, 
and he did not rest until his King was set free. 

14. According to another story, which is more 
likely to be the true one, the Emperor wrote a 
letter to Philip of France, mentioning the place of 

Richard's captivity ; and it was this letter, 
the contents of which became known to the 
Chancellor of England, that let out the secret. 
When it became known where Richard was, his 
courtiers set to work to raise a sum of money, by 
means of which he was 'ransomed. 



1194 

A.D. 



ar-rest-ed, seized. 

Com-mend', commit ; give up. 
des-tined, doomed. 
dlg^nl-ty, rank. 
dl0-COV^r-y, being found. 
e^h-O, answering sound. 
frightened, flUed with fear. 
glimpse, short or passing view. 



izI-duce^ lead, 
in-fl-del, unbeliever. 
OC-CUrred', happened. 
pro-duced', made. 

ran-somed, boughfback. 
re-venge', desire to strike back, 
scom-ful-ly, with scom or contempt. 
WOn-der-fol, surprising. 



1 A'cre.— A fortified city of Syria, on 
the Levant, near the foot of Mount 
CarmeL 

> Sal'adiXL— The Sultan, or Moham- 
medan King. 

' Besieging the besiegers Sur- 
rounding and attacking the army that 
was surrounding and attacking the city. 

4 Azo'tus, or Ashdod.— A village of 
Palestine, on the coast, 21 miles south 
of Jaffa. 
^Jaf^fa (the Joppa of the New Tes- 



tament).— On the coast of Palestine, 33 
miles north-west of Jerusalem. 

6 AsOcelon.— On the coast of Pales- 
tine, 10 miles south-west of Azotus, 
and 84 from Jerusalem. 

7 MarselUes'.— A French sea-port on 

the Gulf of Lions. 

8 The Adriatic.— The sea east of 
Italy, separating it from Turkey. 

B l^olese Castle.— A castle in the 
Tyrol, the province of Austria nearest 

to &w\U«t\BiSi^. 
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5.— RICHAKD COEUR DE LION A CAPTIVE. 

1191 A.D. 

1. They have bound the eagle's •pinion, 

Snared the lion at his prey ; 
And the limitless •dominion 

Of his power has passed away. 
In their cunning toils they've caught him, 

In their fetters he is bound ; 
To their 'dungeon towers they've brought him, 

With the soldier guard around. 
Earth's noblest hath departed 

To become the serpent's prey; 
They have chained the lion-hearted 

In the towers of Paynimry.^ 

2. From the grated • lattice glancing 

Is his •falcon eye-beam bent; 
And in the hot sun prancing 

Is a Moslem armament. ^ 
The ALrab steeds are arching 

Their jewelled necks on high ; 
And proud Saracens ^ are marching 

To the brazen minstrelsy.*^ 
The eagle's eye is jbrighter 

From the burning fire within ; 
The lion's toils are tighter 

For the freedom he would win. 

3. The heathen hosts are turning 

To their desert camp again; 
And the eye has ceased from burning, 

And from 'chafing ceased the chain : 
But the shade of night has shrouded 

The glory of that eye, 



a 
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And the 'haughty brow is clouded 

With the mists of memory. 
A gentle strain ^i dnging 

Comes floating »oiily hj ; 
Like 'zephyr's breezes bringing 

A 'seraph melody. 



4. 'Twas a 'strain, half hope^ half sadness, 

A strain of Albion'js iand, 
Oft touched in days of gladness 

By the captiye monarch's hand. 
The captive's heart is waking ! 

The captive's «ar is gained ! 
The 'chords *deepair are breaking, 

By memory unchained. 
The desert rock is riven ^ 

By the olive branch's might, 
And the fount whose source is heaven 

Is gushing into light \ 



Cllftf^illgrt fretting; hurting. 
Cliords, strings. 
de-spair', hopelessness. 
do-min-ion, reahn; lord^p. 
Ann-geon, prison. {an «agU. 

fal-COn, keen ; like that of a hawk or 



Thomas Campbell. 

liangbt^y, proud. 

lat^tice, window. 

pin-ion, wing. 

sei^lJli melody, angels' song. 

strain, «ong; music. 

2epll-yr, gentle wind. 



1 Towers of Pay'nimry.— CasUes 
of the heathen ; that is, the Saracens. 

' Moslem armament —A Moham- 
medan army. 

* Sar'acens. — The Mohammedan 
oonquerors of Palestine. 



' Braien minstrelsy. — Music of 
trumpets. 

« Desert rock is riven.— A refer- 
ence io Moses striking the rock at 
Meribah, to bring forth water (Num. 
XX. 7-11). 
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6.-JOHN-I1ACKLAND. 

1199 to 1216 A.D.— 17 years. 

1. John was the youngest son of Henry the Second, 
and brother of Richard, the late King. He was not 
the rightful 'heir, as Geoffrey, his elder brother, had 
left a son named Arthur, who was then twelve 
years old. John's first care, therefore, was to get 
rid of Arthur ; and having shut him up in a French 
castle, he there murdered him, it is said, with his 
own hand. By this act he so 'enraged the King 
of France and other princes, that they took away 
from him all his French provinces. 

2. Soon after this, John quarrelled with the Pope 
about the choice of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. John refused to listen to the Pope, or f^ 
to do what he wanted. The Pope, in return, 
caused all the churches in England to be shut for 
six years, and forbade any service to be read at 

burials. He then told the Kins: of France to _^ _ 

1213 

invade England, and seize the throne. This 

so alarmed the cowardly John, that he yielded 
to the Pope, called him his over-lord, and even 
agreed to receive his crown from the hands of the 
Pope's legate. 

3. John, being now free from danger, began to 
use his subjects very cruelly. He made the rich pay 
him large sums of money, and he gave the highest 
offices of State to his 'foreign 'favourites. By these 
acts he so roused the spirit of the barons, that they 
drew up a paper in which they made the King 
promise never more to 'oppteaa \Itifc ^^q^<^, ^^'^ '^'^ 
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take away their rights, but to govern according to 
the laws of the land. 

4. That •document was called Magna Carta, or the 

Great Charter. In order to force John to 

sign it, they gathered a large force and seized 

London. . John at last consented ; and at 

Runnymede,^ near Windsor, that Great Charter of 

liberty was signed. It is still carefully 'preserved 

in the British Museum. 

5, When John had signed the "deed, and the 
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barons were gone away, he raved like a madman. 
As soon as possible he raised an army of 
worthless men, and began to lay waste the 
country with fire and sword. The barons, in 
their fear, sent to Louis, the son of the King of France, 
and asked him to come and take the crown. They 
were led to think of him because he had married 
John's niece. 

6. Louis was not slow to accept the offer. He 
landed with an army in Kent. John marched to 
meet him ; but aa he was crassing the Wash,^ 
the tide rose so fast that he and his army had 
scarcely time to escape from the waves ; and, in 
their rush for life, the King's crown, jewels, ami 
money were lost. This had such an effect on the 
King that it threw him into a fever. He was 
carried to Newark* Castle, and there he died. He 
was weak, deceitful, and cruel, and was despised 
and hated by every one. 

deed, charter. I fii^Tonr-lteB, triends. 

dOO^n-mstit, piper. heir, incceraor. 

en-raged', ugered. op-pren', uut hanbij. 

ror^«lgn, brosjht rrom nbroHd. ' pn-aeiTed', kept. 

' Bnn'UJtnede.^A m«do» on the l Ome, the Xen, mil the WelUnd 
rlglit bulk of the Thunea, 1 mile neat flow. 
ol Stalnwi, Bnd 1 eut of Windior. " Mairart— On the Trent in Not- 

' TIM Waab.— A gtUl betneeo Kox- tlDEbunBhlre ; IT mllei iLQttk-!.u.<. M. 
folk mnd Lincoln, into which the Gre&t ' ^(AUn^'huii. 
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1. Perhaps John was the meanest man that ever 
sat upon the English throne. His quarrel with the 
Pope afforded a specimen of his cowardly nature. 
It was about the appointment of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury.^ John wanted one man, the Pope 
wanted another ; and neither would give in. When 
the favourite of the Pope had settled in Canterbury, 
John sent soldiers to drive the whole company from 
the 'cloisters, threatening at the same time to put 
out the eyes and cut off the noses of any Roman 
priests whom he might seize in England. 

2. The Pope then 'uttered the 'terrible sentence 

of Interdict,^ which 'deprived the land of all 
religious services, and caused the churches 
to be hung with black and strewn with 
ashes. Quite pitiless with regard to the people he 
ruled, John set about 'extorting money from them 
to carry on his wars — wars in which he lost a great 
portion of the 'territory left by his father. 

3. His cunning cruelty may be judged of from 
the plan which he took to make a Jew of Bristol 
pay ransom. Having thrown him into a dungeon, 
he sent a man with a pair of pincers every morning 
to pull out one of the poor wretch's teeth. The 
Jew bore this for eight days, but, when the ninth 
tooth was about to be 'wrenched from his aching 
and swollen jaw, he agreed to pay the money de- 
manded by the King. 

4. When John saw that the Pope was going to 
give away his kingdom to Philip of France, he 
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yielded eveTything to Pandulf, the Papal legate.* 
He gave up his crown to him and received it again 
from his hands ; and he took an oath that he 
■would hold England and Ireland from tJae Pope, 
and that he would pay him a yearly "tribute. 

5. The barons of England, ' enraged by John's 
want of spirit, and encouraged by his cowardice, 
met together several times in order to 'consult how 
they might wring from him a Charter, which should 
place their liberties as Englishmen beyond the 
power of any King. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury having drawn up a deed, it was carried by 
some of these stem steel-clad warriors into the 
presence of John, who grew as pale as death when 
he saw them. 

6. He promised to give tbera. og. miw«^ %s^ 
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Easter ; but, when Easter came, he cursed and 
swore, and said that they might as well ask for his 
crown. The barons then did what they had re- 
solved to do if he 'refused their demands. They 
drew their swords and seized London. This brought 
John to his senses, and a time was then arranged for 
signing the Great Charter. 

7. One day in June, 1215, there was a great 
meeting of barons and courtiers in a green spot by 
the Thames, which bears the name of Runny mede."* 
The barons, glittering in steel and gold, came riding 
on their 'chargers from the town of Staines. John, 
with a false smile on his face, and a train of at- 
tendants behind him, came out of Windsor to the 

place of meeting. Many of the barons came 
to the field that morning 'prepared to shed 
blood if necessary; but the King was as 
smooth and soft as the satin of his royal tunic. 

8. Taking the pen with scarcely a question, he 
wrote his name at the foot of the deed called 
Magna Carta,^ which secured to Englishmen the full 
enjoyment of their freedom. And then, with 
smiles and 'gracious words to the armed men, he 
galloped away to the castle from which he had 
come. Scarcely able to believe that they had got 
the royal signature with so little trouble, they 
talked a while and then 'dispersed. 

9. Before the last man had left the meadow, 
henceforward to bear a name so famous in our 
history, John was rolling on the floor at Windsor, 
chewing sticks and straw like a madman, and 

cursing his weak, folly for having put his name to 
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such a document. He almost immediately began 
to treat his people even worse than before. 

gra-ClOUB, kindly. 

pre-pared', ready, 
re-fused', denied. 



Cliarff^rSi war-horses. 
Clols-terSi monastery. 
COn-SUlV, consider tc^ether. 
de-prived', robbed. 
dis-persed'i separated. 
en-rag^d'i very angry. 
ex-tort-ing, drawing; screwing 



1 Archblsliop of Canterbury.— 
The chief bishop of England. 

2 Interdict. — An order of the Pope 
by which the clergy are forbidden to 
perform, and laymen are forbidden to 
attend, divine service of any kind. 



ter-ri-ble, fearful, 
terrri-to-ry, lands. 
Ut^tered, spoke ; gave forth, 
wrenclied, pulled violently. 



3 Papal legate.— The ambassador 
or messenger of the Pope. 

4 Runnymede.— Near Staines, on 
the Thames, 17 miles from London. 

3 Mag'na Car'ta.— The Latin for 
"The Great Charter." 



8.— KING JOHN. 

1. There stands at Runnymede a king, while summer clothes 

the plains, 
The blood of high Plantagenet is 'coursing through his 

veins j 
But yet a 'sceptred Land he lifts to shade his 'haggard 

brow, 
As if 'constrained to do a deed his pride would disallow. 

2. He pauses still. — His faint eye rests upon those barons 

bold. 
Whose hands are grappling to their swords with fierce 

and sudden hold. 
That pause is broke ; — he bows him down before those 

steel-girt men, 
And glorious Magna Carta glows beneath his 'trembling 

pen. 

3. His false lip to a smile is 'wreathed, as their 'exulting 

shout, 
From 'neath the green, 'embowering trees, upon the gale 
swells out ; 
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Yet lingers long liis cowering glance on Thames' 'trans- 
lucent tide, 

As if some deep and bitter thought he from the throng 
would hide. 

4. I know what sounds are in his ear, when wrathful tem- 
pests roll, 

When God doth bid his lightnings search, his thunders 
try the soul : 

Above the blast young Arthur's^ shriek doth make the 
murderer quake, 

As if again his guiltless blood from Rouen's ^ prison 
spake. 



5. But though no red 'volcano burst to 'whelm the men of 

crime, 
No 'vengeful earthquake fiercely yawn to 'gorge them 

ere their time. 
Though Earth for her most guilty sons the festive board 

doth set. 
The wine-cup and the 'opiate draught, — yet say, can 

Heaven forget ? 

L. H. SiGOUKNEY. 

SCep-tred, carrying a sceptre ; royaL 
trans-lu-cent, clear. 
trem-bUng, shaking. 
yenge^ful, seeking revenge, 
yol-ca-no, burning mountain. 
whelm, overwhelm; destroy, 
wreathed, curled. 



con-strained^ forced. 

COOrs^izIg, flowing rapidly. 

em-bow^r-lngr, shading, 
ez-ult-ing, joyous. 
gorge, swallow. 
luif^gurd, wan ; anzloaa. 
0-pl-ate, soothing. 



iToung Arthur.— John's nephew, 
son of his elder brother Geoffrey, and 
therefore the rightful heir to the crown. 
John is said to have murdered him 



with his own hand at Eouen. There Is 
no doubt that he caused his death. 

2 Rouen' (Roo-ang'). — A town of 
France, 68 miles north-west of Paris. 
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9.— HENBY HE.— WINOHESTEB. 

1316 to 1273 A.I>.— 56 jeare. 

1. Henry the Third, eldest son of John, was only 
nine years old when he caine to the throne; and the 
Earl of Pembroke, a wise and "prudent man, wa.s 
made 'Protector. 

2. Louis of France, however, who had invaded 
the southern counties, was not willing to return 
home without making a struggle for the English 
crown but the barons who had invited him ha I 
now changed theit mmds and instead cf fa\ounng 
his plans they riist 1 their force? to opposQ hiiii 




3. He was completely defeated at Lincoln. His 
fleet was also destroyed off the coast of Kent, 
the sailors having been blinded by quicklime which 
the EInglish threw in their faces. Louia was tlistfe- 
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1264 



ster. 



fore compelled to return to France. Henry after- 
wards invaded France, to "regain thase provinces 
■which his father had lost; but through his cowardice 
and weakness he entirely failed. 

4. The King at length lost the favour of his 
subjects, by his bad government and by showing 
favour to foreigners. A Parliament which met 
at Oxford drew up the Provisions of Oxford, — 
rules intended to 'reform the government. The 
King refused to abide by them, and then a great 

rebellion was raised, 

headed by Simon de 

Montfort, Earl of Leice- 

A battle was fought at 
Lewes,^ and the King was de- 
feated and taken prisoner. 

5. Prince Edward, however, 
gave himself up, that his father 
might be set free. Montfort 
then called together a Par- 
liament in the King's name. 
This consisted, not of nobles 
only, as before, but also of 

members from towns, 
~~^ chosen by the people. 

This was the beginning 
of the House of Commons. ; 

G. Edward soon found 
means to escape from prison. 
Being allowed to ride out 
with his guards, he one day set them to ride races 
with one another, until all their horses were tired; 
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then putting spurs to his own, which he had kept 
fresh, he soon left them far behind ! 

7. He quickly collected a large army, marched 
to meet Montfort, and fought the Battle of Evesham.* 
Montfort, fearing lest he should lose the battle, 
basely placed the King in front, that he might be 




slain. Henry, however, saved himself by calling 
out, " I am Henry of Winchester, your King ! " 
Edward knew his father's voice, and hastened to 
his help. In this battle Montfort was killed, and 
his body was almost torn in pieces. 
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8. Young Edward afterwards went to the Cru- 
sades, taking with him his wife Eleanor. She is said 
to have saved his life by sucking the 'venom from a 
wound he had received from a poisoned dagger. 
During his absence his father died. Henry the 
Third reigned longer than any other English monarch, 
before or since, except George the Third. He 
was a weak ruler, easily led by favourites ; and he 
loved his own 'ease more than the good of his 
subjects. 



ease, comfort ; pleasure. 
fa-VOUr-lng, supporting, 
forces, soldiers. [the realm, 

pro-tec-tor, guardian of the king and 



pni-denti cautious ; very caref uL 
re-form', amend ; make better. 
re-gain', win back, 
ven-om, poison. 



^ Lewes. — About 9 miles north-east 
of Brighton. The King was imprisoned 
in Lewes Castle. 



2 Evesham. — On the Avon, in 
Worcestershire ; 15 miles south-east of 
Worcester. 



10.— SIR SIMOK THE RIGHTEOUS. 

1. In the later days of King Henry the Third, a 
man of piety and learning wore the coronet 'attached 
to the earldom of Leicester. The people called him 
" Sir Simon the Righteous." He once ruled Guienne, 
a province in the south of France, but he had been 
recalled from that position by Henry, who called 
him " traitor " to his face. At that time the English 
people were very much 'discontented because of the 
crowds of foreigners that had come over from Pro- 
vence,^ the native place of the Queen, and were en- 
joying all the richest offices at Court and the best 
livings in the Church. 
2. Bemembering how the gleam of armour had 
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frightened John, the barons went to Parliament com- 
pletely clad in steel ; and at Oxford several 
articles were drawn up, called the Provisions 

^^ At Ut 

of Oxford. The nation then divided into 

two parties ; one gathered around the King, the 

other around Leicester ; and a war began. 

8. Marching from London with an army, every 
man in which wore a white cross upon his breast in 
token of his belief that he was fighting in a holy 
cause, the Earl of Leicester came upon King Henry 
and his son, Prince Edward, with their men mar- 
shalled in a valley not far from Lewes.^ 

4. The battle began. Young Edward, who had 
recently been made a knight, dashed at the head 
of a mass of horsemen on the London citizens who 
had followed Leicester to the war. The 'furious 
charge completely scattered them ; and the victors, 
rejoicing in what they considered noble sport, hunted 
the flying fragments of the force to a distance from 
the field. 

5. When the heat of the chase had spent itself. 
Prince Edward rode back ; but found that he had 
been too rash in 'deserting his father, who in the 
meantime had been attacked, defeated, and made 
prisoner by Leicester. Prince Edward gave himself 
up, that his father might be set free ; but the real 
power remained in Leicester's hands. 

6. Between this battle and that of Evesham,^ 
which resulted in the death of Leicester, that 'cele- 
brated step was taken which added to the 
Council of Lords and Prelates members who 
represented the Middle Classes. TW^ *Os\fc 
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foundation was laid of what is the most powerful 
body in our great kingdom — the House of Commons. 

7. Leicester used the name of the King in issu- 
ing his writs; and, besides calling two knights from 
every county to represent what we call " the country- 
gentlemen," he called also " two citizens from every 
city, and two burgesses from every borough." His 
object was that the 'professional men, merchants, 
shop-keepers, and trades-people generally, should also 
have spokesmen in the great Council of the nation. 

8. At first these 'mercantile and professional 
members, 'overawed by the novelty of their position, 
gave their votes silently, not daring to speak in 
presence of men accustomed to dictate to Kings and 
to govern a great land. But they soon learned to 
speak out boldly. 

9. Prince Edward escaped from prison in the 
spring, and gathered an army. Leicester, whose son 
was in Sussex, lay at Hereford, west of the Severn; 
and in spite of Edward's efforts to keep him there 
by breaking bridges and burning boats, he managed 
to cross to Worcester, where he waited for his son. 
Edward came suddenly by night on this young 
warrior near Kenilworth,* and after scattering his 
force, 'obliged him to seek shelter in the great castle 
there. 

10. The Earl moved to a place on the Avon called 
Evesham, and with great gladness saw his own ban- 
ners coming over the hills from Kenilworth. These, 
however, turned out to be the captured standards of 
his son. And, when he looked in other directions, 

he saw glittering files of spears advancing towards 
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the position he held. Bitterly, when he saw this 
sight, did he cry, " It was I who taught them the 
art of war." 

11. But bitter words were of little use at such 
a time. Having put his men in array of battle, he 
knelt down to offer a short prayer, and then took the 
•sacrament, as pious knights always did before going 
into battle. The fortunes of the day went against 
him from the first ; but he resolved to sell his life 
dearly. His last stand was made on the top 
of a hill, where he gathered in a solid circle 
around him some of his bravest men. When 
his horse was killed, he fought on foot; but the circle 
yielded to the 'pressure of charges from every side, 
and at length brave old Leicester fell. 

at-taclied^, joined ; belonging. 0-ver-awed', kept back by fear. 

cel^-brftt-ed, famous. pres-sure, force. 

de-sert^inff, leaving. pro-fes-slon-al, belonging to the 

dis-COn-tent-ed, ill-pleased. learned professions, as the Church 

fu-ri-OUS, fierce. and the Law. 

mer-can-tilei engaged in trade. sac-ra-ment, the Communion, the 

0-bliged', forced. Lord's Supper. 
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1 Provence' (Pro-wngA— An old 
province in the south-east of France. 

2 Lewes. — in Sussex, 44 miles south 
of London, and 8^ from Brighton. 



3 Eye'sliaxil.— In Worcestershire, 15 
miles south-east of Worcester. 

4 KenilWOrth.— in Warwickshire, 4} 
miles north of Warwick. 



11.-EDWARD I.-LONaSHANKS. 

1272 to 1307 A.D.— 35 years. 

1. Edward the First, eldest son of Henry the Third, 
was a wise and able King. He began his reign 
by restoring order in the kingdom, and making ^ ^ 
many just laws. He then led an army into 
Wales, as the Welsh had been very tto\\\5^fe%^\ssfc. 
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He gained a great victory over them, in which 
their prince, Llewelyn, was slain, 

2. The Welsh, however, were not easily con- 
quered. For a long time they held out 
among their mountains,' and would not have 
Edward for their King. But at last Edward 

had a son born at Caernarvon* Castle, which he had 
just built, and him they promised to obey &s King. 
Ever since that time the eldest son of the English 
Sovereign has been called Prince of Wales. 

3. Edward then turned to Scotland, which he "re- 
solved to 'subdue. He was at first successful, and 
he carried off to England the ancient stone on whidi 
the Kings of Scotland were crowned, and which now 
iorma part of the Ejiglish coronation chair. But 
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Sir William Wallace 
gained a great victory 
over the English near 
Stirling, and for sev- 
eral years 'defied the 
armies of Edward. A 
few years afterwards, 
Robert the Bruce 
drove the English 
forces out of his 
country, and was 
crowned King. 

4. This 30 enraged 
the warlike 
Edward that he ^^^ 
set out for Scot- 
land with a large army, declaring that he would 
not return until he had subdued it ; but before he 
reached Scotland he fell ill and died. His last 
"request was that his bones, separated from the 
rest of his body, should be carried before the army, 
and should not be buried until Scotland should be 
conquered. 

5. Edward was high-spirited and brave, and 
had great strength of will. He had the 'foresight 
of a "statesman; but he was reckless in working out 
his plans. 

6. Important Events. — During this reign it was 
'enacted that no tax should be raised by the King 
without the consent of Parliament. The Jews, who 
had already suffered many cruelties, were 'banished 
from the kingdom. 
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tjan-lshed, driven out. 
de-fled', stood out against. 
en-act-ed, made law. [ward. 

fore^sight, the habit of looking for- 



re-quest', expressed wish, 
re-solved', made up his mind. 
States^maxi, ruler; leader, 
sub-due', conquer. 



1 Their mountains.— Wales is a i ^ Caernarvon.- in the north-west 
very mountainous country. 1 of Wales, on the Menai Strait 



12.— WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

1. When Edward came home from the Crusade, 
to be King of England, he formed the 'resolve of 
conquering the whole island of Britain. He began 
with Wales. The King of Wales, Llewelyn by- 
name, was a prince of great 'bravery ; and the huge 
cone of Snowdon^ was the great central stronghold 
of the mountaineers. 

2. Edward jSrst tried the plan of surrounding and 
starving the Welsh bands; but as soon as he 're- 
laxed the lines enclosing them, they broke into war 
again. He then saw that he must storm their 
stronghold, and that this could not be done with 
knights in armour or pikemen in mail. He there- 
fore got a number of men from the Pyrenees, called 
Basques — light, active, wiry mountaineers, used to 
scrambling up precipices, and possessed of steady 
heads and sure feet; and with these he 'assailed 
the forests and rocks of Snowdon so successfully, 
that he drove Llewelyn from their shelter, towards 
the Wye." 

3. There the prince was attacked by some Eng- 

lish soldiers, who came on him so suddenly 

/d ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^°^^ ^^ P^^ ^^ ^^^ armour ; 
and a lance-wound in the side closed his dar- 
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ing career. His death may be said to have 'com- 
pleted the Conquest of Wales. 

4. Edward's schemes against the freedom of Scot- 
land required more time and toil, and yet did not 
succeed after all. It so happened that there was a 
•dispute about a successor to the Scottish crown ; and 
Edward, bringing up an old claim, interfered, as if he 
had ibeen Lord Paramount of the northern kingdom. 

5. He put on the throne a weakling called Baliol, 
whom the people 'nicknamed Tocm Tabard;^ and 
then he called this man so often into England to 
account for the government of the kingdom, that 
even the poor spirit of Baliol 'revolted, and he 
began a war. This was just what the English 
King wanted. He went northward, plucked 

the crown from BalioFs head, and marched ^^ 
with a victorious army to the Moray Firth. 

6. Then rose up one of the two great heroes of 
Scottish history — Sir William Wallace of Ellerslie. 
Gathering an army, he assaulted and took a great 
number of towns. By the Forth at Stirling he 
completely overthrew an English army under the 
command of Surrey, whom Edward had left behind 
as Governor of Scotland. 

7. There was a narrow wooden bridge across the 
Forth at the place where the two armies came 

1 OQ'7 

in sight of each other, on opposite banks of ^ 
that broad stream. Surrey 'committed the 
fatal 'mistake of allowing his men to straggle across 
this slight structure in the face of a force inferior cer- 
tainly in niunbers, but waiting in firm array for an 
'opportunity to attack his men. 
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8. Wallace waited quietly until the thin threads 
of men that had crossed and were mingled in con- 
fusion amounted to about half the hostile force, and 
then he charged down hill with the certainty of 
victory. 

9. When Edward, who was across the sea, heard 
of the defeat which his troops had suffered at Stir- 
ling, he resolved to crush Wallace with a mighty 
blow. He therefore collected a great army and 
'invaded Scotland. There was scarcely a blade of 
grass to be seen; for Wallace had laid waste all the 
southern counties, in the hope of starving his enemy 
out of the land. 

10. Edward nevertheless advanced to a place near 
Edinburgh, and there was told by two Scottish 
traitors that the force of Wallace lay in Falkirk* 
wood. He moved at once towards the spot ; and 
after a night spent on Linlithgow^ Moor, during 
which a kick from his horse broke two of his ribs, 
at sunrise he came in view of the Scottish army, 
which had assumed the form of four solid circles. 
The battle went on, until the English archers broke 
so many gaps in these round masses, that they could 
not 'resist the violent charge of the heavy English 
cavalry. 

11. Wallace was beaten; and not many years 
afterwards, he was betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies. Dragged on a hurdle to 
Smithfield,® he was hanged, and his body was 

cut in quarters. 

12. Then Robert the Bruce stretched out his 
hand towards the Scottish crown. He began his 
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movement by a murder, which was very near cost- 
ing him the success of his whole plan. Having 
'arranged a meeting, in a church at Dumfries,^ with 
Comyn, a man who was his rival in seeking the 
Scottish crown, Bruce went there with a dagger 
hanging by his side as usual. 

13. After kissing each other, they began to talk 
over the affairs of tlie kingdom, walking, as they 
talked, towards the high altar. But the kiss was 
forgotten, while they continued to 'wrangle together ; 
and, when Bruce charged Comyn with having be- 
trayed him to King Edward, the accused man 
shouted 'passionately, "It is a lie." Bruce, fired 
with sudden rage, drew his dagger and plunged 
it into the breast of Comyn, who fell bleeding and 
groaning on the steps of the altar. 

14. Alarmed for an instant by what he had done 
in a burst of anger, Bruce stood 'stupified, but then 
ran hastily out to his friends, crying, " I doubt I have 
killed Comyn.". One of his attendant knights. Sir 
Roger Kirkpatrick, heard the cry, and shouting, " You 
doubt ? I mak siccar,"® ran in and stabbed the 
wounded man until death was certain. 

15. In spite of this crime, Robert the Bruce was 
allowed to 'assume the crown of Scotland. 
When Edward, now weak with age, heard the 
news, he broke into fury, and called for his 
horse and an army. Ill or well, he was resolved to 
invade Scotland and tear the crown from the head 
of Bruce. But God had willed otherwise. Edward 
merely reached the English shore of the Solway 
Firth, from which the blue hilla oi Bq.o\XsccA ^^3^^ 
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be seen across a narrow sea, 
having made his son swear 
his bones to be carried into 
the English army. 
ar-rangBd^y planned. 

as-sailed^ attacked. 
as-SUme', take ; put on. 

bra-ver-y, courage, 
oom-mit-ted, made. 
00m-pl6t^ed, finished. 
dlS-pute^, quarrel. 
In-y&d-Od, marched into. 
mlS-take^ error. 



^ SnoWdon. —The highest mountain 
in Wales and in South Britain. It is 
10 miles south-east of Caernarvon. 

2 The Wye.— A west-bank feeder of 
the Severn ; with beautiful scenery. 

3 Toom Tabard.— That is, " empty 
coat." A tabard is the loose tunic worn 
by heralds, atid covered with devices. 

* Falldrk.— In StirUngshire, 24 
miles north-west of Edinburgh. 

5 Llnllth'gow.— lej miles west of 
Edinburgh. 



and there he died, after 
a solemn oath to cause 
Scotland at the head of 



nicknamed, named in scorn, 
op-por-tu-ni-ty, chance. 
pas^Bion-ate-ly, angrily, 
re-laxed', slackened, 
re-sist', withstand. 

re-solve', purpose. 

re-VOlt^d, rebelled. 
Stu-pi-fied, made stupid. 
wraiL-gle, quarrel 



6 Smlth'field.— Now in the heart of 
London, but formerly a favourite park 
of the citizens, outside the city wall. 
Great cattle markets were held there 
till 1855. In olden times it was a place 
of execution. There Wallace was exe- 
cuted in 1305, and there in the reign of 
Mary many persons were burned to 
death. 

7 Dumfries.— The principal town in 
the south of Scotland. 

B Mak siccar. — Make sure. 



13.— THE DYING BAKD'S PEOPHECY. 

[Edward I. was said to have tried to extinguish the patriotism of the Welsh 
by a massacre of their bards.] 

• 

1. The hall of harps is lone to-night, 

And cold the chieftain's hearth : 
It hath no 'mead, it hath no light ; 

No voice of 'melody, no sound of mirth. 

2. The bow lies broken on the floor 

Whence the free step is gone ; 
The 'pilgrim turns him from the door 
Where minstrel-blood^ hath stamed the 
•threshold stone. 
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3. And I, too, go : my wound is deep, 

My brethren long have died ; 
Yet, ere my soul grow dark with sleep, 

Winds ! bear the spoiler'-^ one more tone of pride ! 

4. Bear it where, on his battle-plain, 

Beneath the setting sun. 
He counts my country's noble slain — 

Say to him, " Saxon,^ think not all is won. 

5. " Thou hast laid low the warrior's head. 
The minstrel's 'chainless hand : 
Dreamer ! that numberest with the dead 
The burning spirit of the mountain land ! 

6. " Think'st thou, because the song hath ceased. 
The soul of song is flown ? 
Think'st thou it woke to crown the feast, 
It lived beside the 'ruddy hearth alone? 



7." 



No ! by our wrongs, and by our blood ! 

We leave it pure and free ; 

Though hushed a while, that sounding flood 

Shall roll in joy through ages yet to be." 

Felicia Hemans. 



Chain-leSB, free. 
mead, wine. 
mel-O-dy, music; song. 



pil-fl;Tilll, wanderer; traveller, 
rud-dy, red ; glowing. 
threshold, at the entrance. 



^Mln^strel-blood.— The blood of 
the Welsh bards, slain by order of 
Edward I. There is no proof that the 
King adopted this cruel policy; but it 
is true that the order of bards disap- 
I)eared when Wales was subdued. 



2 The spoiler.— Edward I. 

3 Sax^OXL — The name which the 
Welsh applied to all Englishmen. 
Edward could not be called a " Saxon" 
in the literal sense. He was rather a 
Norman. 



1 1. CAERMAKVOK 



It-EDWARD H-CAEENABVON. 

1307 to 1327 A.D.— 20 years. 

1, Toung Edward took little notice of bis 
father's dying wish. He buried his body in West- 
minster,^ and gave up the war with Scotland. Like 
Henry the Third, he lost the favour of his people 
by his fondness for worthless foreigners. He so 
"roused the anger of the nobles, that they seized his 
three chief favourites and put them to death. 

2. In the seventh year of his reign he 'renewed 
the war with Scotland, and crossed the 'Border with 

an army of 100,000 men — the largest that 
"^ had ever marched out of England. He was 

met at Bannockbum^ by Bruce with 30,000 
men, and was completely defeated. Edward himself 
'narrowly escaped with his life. 




3. Edward's Queen, Isabella, was a very wicked 
woman, and caused the King many troubles, by 
having taken as her friend a worthless man named 
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Mortimer. An open quarrel followed. The Queen 
fled to France, raised an army, and returned. The 
barons took her side, and Edward was forced to flee. 
He went to Wales, but was taken prisoner; and his 
son was crowned King in his 'stead. 

4. Edward was carried from prison to prison, 
and was treated with the greatest cruelty. His 
•brutal keepers one day shaved him for sport in the 
open fields, using dirty water from a ditch. He 
was at last removed to Berkeley^ Castle. The 
stillness of one dark night was broken by fear- 

ful shrieks which came from his dungeon ; 

and next morning the body of the murdered King 

was openly shown to the people of Bristol. 

5. Edward the Second was very unlike his brave 
and wise father. He was weak and selfish, a lover 
of pleasure, and a coward. 

bor-der, boundary between England 



1)1X1-131, savage. [and Scotland. 

nar^row-ly, hardly ; scarcely. 



re-newed', began again, 
roused, stirred up. 
stead, place. 



1 Westminster. — In Westminster 
Abbey, where many of the Sovereigrns 
of England are buried. 

2 BannocKlmm. — A village 2^ 



miles south of Stirling, on the rivu- 
let, or ** bum," Bannock. 

3 Berkeley.— Near the Severn ; 15 
miles south-west of Gloucester. 



15.— DEATH OF DE BOUNE. 

1314 A.D. 

[The incident occurred the evening before the Battle of Bannockbum— June 
13, 1314.] 

In advance 
As far as one might pitch a lance, 
The Monarch 1 rode along the van, 
The foe's approaching iorce ^ ^jcwn.. 
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His line to •marshal and to range, 

And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 

Alone he rode — from head to heel 

Sheathed in his ready arms of steel; 

Nor mounted yet on war-horse 'wight. 

But, till more near the shock of fight. 

Reining a 'palfrey low and light 

A diadem of gold was set 

Above his bright steel 'basinet ; 

And clasped within its glittering twine 

Was seen the glove of Argentine :^ 

•Truncheon or leading staff he lacks, 

Bearing, instead, a battle-axe. 

He ranged his soldiers for the fight, 

•Accoutred thus, in open sight 

Of either host. — Three bowshots far. 

Paused the deep front of England's war, 

And rested on their arms a while. 

To close and rank their warlike file. 

And hold high council, if that night 

Should view the strife, or dawning light. 

O gay, yet fearful to behold. 

Flashing with steel and rough with gold 

And bristled o'er with 'bills and spears, 
"With plumes and 'pennons waving fair. 
Was that bright battle-front ! for there 

Rode England's King and Peers :^ 
And who, that saw that Monarch ride. 
His kingdom battled by his side. 
Could then his direful 'doom foretell ! — 
Fair was his seat in knightly 'selle. 
And in his sprightly eye was set 
Some spark of the Plantagenet.^ 
Though light and wandering was his glance. 
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It flashed at sight of shield and lance. 
" Know'st thou," he said, " De Argen,tine, 

Yon knight who marshals thus their line?" — 
" The tokens on his helmet tell 

The Bruce, my liege : I know him well." — 
" And shall the 'audacious traitor 'brave 

The presence where Our banners wave?" — 
" So please my liege," said Argentine, 
" Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 

To give him fair and knightly chance, 

I would adventure forth my lance." — 
" In battle-day," the King replied, 
" Nice 'tourney rules are set aside. — 

Still must the rebel dare our wrath 1 

Set on him ! — sweep him from our path ! " 

And, at King Edward^s signal, soon 

Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Boune.^ 

Of Hereford's high blood he came, 

A race 'renowned for knightly fame. 

He burned before his Monarch's eye 

To do some deed of chivalry. 

He spurred his steed, he 'couched his lance, 

And darted on the Bruce at once.— 

As motionless as rocks that bide 

The wrath of the advancing tide. 

The Bruce stood fast. — Each breast beat high, 

And dazzled was each gazing eye — 

The heart had hardly time to think. 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink. 

While on the King, like flash of flame, 

Spurred to full speed the war-horse came ! 

The partridge may the 'falcon mock, 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock \ — 



(ea^) 
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But, 'swerving from the knight's career, 
Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 
Onward the 'baffled warrior bore 
His course — but soon his course was o'er ! 
High in his stirrups stood the King, 
And gave his battle-axe the swing. 
Right on De Boune, the whiles he passed, 
Fell that stern dint — the first — the last ! 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crashed like hazel-nut ; 
The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 
Was shivered to the 'gauntlet grasp ! 
Springs from the blow the startled horse. 
Drops to the plain the lifeless corse ; — 
First of that fatal field, how soon, 
How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune ! 
One pitying glance the Monarch sped, 
Where on the field his foe lay dead ; 
Then gently turned his palfrey's head. 
And, pacing back his sober way. 
Slowly he gained his own array. 
There round their King the leaders crowd, 
And blame his 'recklessness aloud. 
That risked 'gainst each 'adventurous spear 
A life so valued ajid so dear. 
His broken weapon's shaft 'surveyed 
The King, and careless answer made : 
" My loss may pay my folly's tax — 
I've broke my trusty lattle-axe." 



OC-COu'trad, dressed. 
lUL-vent^u-rous, daring. 
au-da^0U8, daring; defiant 
baf^fled, disappointed, 
bas-i-net, helmet. 
bills, axes. 
'inve, defy. 



Sir Walter Scott. 

COUClied, fixed in rest. 
doom, fate ; end. 
falcon, hawk, 
gannt^let, glove. 

mai^Bhal, arrange, 
pal-frey, little horse, 
pen-uons, fiags. 
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reck-less-ness, rashness. 
re-nowned', famous. 
selle, saddle. 
Bur-veyed', looked at. 



1 The Mon'axch.— Robert the Bruce. 

2 Glove of Argentine.— Argentine 
had challenged Bruce to single com- 
bat, and Bruce wore the English 
knight's glove in his helmet as a token 
that the challenge was accepted. 



BWerv-ing, going aside. 
tOUT-ney, tournament. 
trun-cheon, baton, 
wight, strong. 



3 England's King and Peers.— 

Edward II. of England and his nobles. 

* The Plantagenet— The family or 
dynasty to which Edward II. belonged. 

'^ Sir Henry Boune Properly, Sir 

Henry de Bohun. 



16.-EDWARD m.-WINDSOR. 

1327 to 1377 A.D.— 50 years. 

1. Edward the Third, eldest son of Edward the 
Second, was only fifteen years of age when he came 
to the throne, and all the power was in the hands 
of the Queen and Mortimer. But when Edward 
came of age,^ he caused Mortimer to be seized at 
Nottingham Castle, in presence of Isabella. He was 
carried to Tyburn,^ and was hanged on a gibbet. 
The guilty Queen was confined to her own house 
during the rest of her life. 

2. Edward next marched to Scotland, to help 
Edward Baliol to get the throne. He fought 

the Battle of Halidon Hill,^ in which the Scots ^^^^ 

A.D. 

were defeated. 

3. His greatest desire was to reign over France 
as well as over England ; and as there was at that 
time a quarrel about the crown of that country, 
he raised all the money he could and went over 
to try for it himself. As soon as he had landed 
on the French coast, the King knighted his son 
Edward, Prince of Wales, then a lad oi Mi^^cv., 
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and called the Black Prince from the colour of his 
•atmour. 

4. After fighting several battles, he marched 




towards Calais ' an 1 ■« as met bj the French army 

at Cre^y," where a great \nctory was gamed 

by the English, chiefly through the bravery 

of the Black Prince. The King viewed the 

battle from a windmill ; and when he was told 

iiiab his son was hard pressed, he said, " Let the 
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boy win his spurs his tthall be the glory uf the 
day," 

5 While Edwarl 
was carrying on the 
war with France 
David the Second 
King of Scotland, in 
vaded England; but 
Philippa, Edward's 
wife, bravely put 
herself at the head oi 
some English troops, 
defeated the Scotti.sh 
army at Nevil's 
Cross,' and took the 
King prisoner, 

6. Edward, after 
the Battle of Cre^y, 
laid siege to Calais. 
This brave little city 
held out against him 
nearly a year; but 
when all the food was gone, the inhabitants were 
forced to yield. 

7. In the year 1349 a stop was put to the war 
by a terrible 'plague, called the Black Death, which, 
after "raging throughout Europe, visited England, and 
carried off 50,000 people. 

8. Ten years after the Battle of Cre^y, the French 
war was again opened by the Black Prince, 
and the great Battle of Poictiers' was fought, 
in which a very small English ioice ■^vA Xa 
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flight the French army of seven times the number. 
The French King and his son were taken prisoners, 
and. were brought over to England. Thus there were 
two Kings prisoners in England at the same time — 
David of Scotland and John of France. 

9. In the year 1376 the brave and 'generous 

Prince of Wales died. The King, his father, 

1377 o' > 

' died in the following year, after a reign of 

half a 'century. He was brave, wise, and 

merciful ; an able ruler, and a just and generous man. 

10. It must be remembered- that from sons of 
Edward the Third 'sprang the Houses of Lancaster 
and York; — the House of Lancaster from his fourth 
son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; and that 
of York from his third and fifth sons, Lionel and 
Edmund. In after years, the 'strife of these Houses 
in the War of the Roses 'deluged England with 
blood. 

1 1. In this reign the Lords and the Commons began 
to sit in separate Houses. The title of Duke again 
came into use, the Black Prince being made Duke 
of Cornwall — a title since borne by every Prince of 
Wales. 



ar-mour, coat of maU. 
cen-tu-ry, hundred years. 
del-ug:ed, flooded. 



plagme, Bickness. 
r&gr-ing, extending. 
sprang^, descended. 



gen^-OUS, kind-hearted. > strife, quarrels. 



1 Came of age.— Was old enough 
to rule. 

2 Tya)Um.— In the west of London, 
at the end of Oxford Road, now Oxford 
Street— the usual place for the execu- 
tion of criminals till 1783. 

3 Halldon HilL— About 2 miles 
north-west of Berwick; different from 

HomildoB Hill, in Northumberland. 



^ Cal^ada (.Kal'-ay^—h. French sea- \ Toxtra. 



port on the Strait of Dover ; 26^ miles 
south-east of Dover. 

8 Cre9y. — Near the Somme ; 48 
miles south of Calais. 

6 NevU's Cross.— A stone cross is 
set up to mark the site of the battle, 
about 1 mile west of Durham. 

7 Poictiers' (Fwa-tccrsO— In the 
west of France ; 58 miles south-west of 
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17.— THE BLACK PRINCE. 

1. Edward Plantagenet, eldest son of King Edward 
the Third, and commonly called the Black Prince, 
from the colour of the armour which he wore, 
was born at Woodstock in 1330\ When he was 
fifteen, he crossed with his warlike father into 
France, and was 'knighted on the wet sands of La 
Hogue,^ where the army had landed. A little later 
he fought his first fight on the field of Cre9y. 

2. Having marched towards Paris, King Edward 
found it necessary to turn off" somewhat sharply 
towards the sea. But he could not get across the 
river Somme for a long time. At last, when he was 
almost in despair, a peasant told him of a place, 
called the White Spot, where he could carry his 
army over at low water. 

3. Starting at dawn, he reached the place when 
it was high water, and had to wait some hours, 
during which he was very 'anxious lest the King 
of France, who was chasing him, might come up. 
The English crossed in safety ; but before the 
French reached the place, the tide had risen again, 
and they were forced to return to Abbeville.^ 
Meanwhile Edward took up a position near the 
Forest of Cre9y. 

4. There a great battle was fought, in which the 
Black Prince won his spurs.^ He was placed in 
command of the foremost of the three 'bat- 

A.D. 

talions into which the English army was 
divided; and when the English arrows flew as thick 
as flakes of snow among the ¥Teiic5[i Yy^s^, ^\x<s^\s^ 
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the ground with dead and wounded men, he waa 
attacked with the full force of the bravest men in 
the 'hostile army, who had managed to pass the 
band of archers. 

5. King Edward, who commanded the 'reserve, 
was watching the progress of the battle from the 
top of a windmill, which stood on a little hill 
above the field. He must have felt no small 
anxiety mingling with his pride, when he saw the 
'dangerous position of his fair-haired son. He 
knew, however, that it would never do to show the 
slightest fear or doubt; and so, when a knight came 
spurring to the old mill with an eager request for 
help, the King replied, — 

"Is my son killed, wounded, or thrown to the 
ground ? " 

"No, sire," said the knight; "but he is hard 
beset." 

" Then," said Edward, " return to those who sent 
you, and tell them not to send again to me to-day, 
or to expect that I shall come as long as my son has 
life ; and say that I command them to let the boy 
win his spurs." 

6. And to this resolve King Edward kept; for 
during all that bloody day he did not so much as 
put on his helmet, but sat watching the prowess of 
his son and the valour of his troops. 

7. The Black Prince was also present at a great 
naval battle, which was fought in the Strait of 
Dover, between the fleets of England and Spain. A 
battle by sea was then almost the same as a battle 
by Jand; for after 'attem.ptmg to run each other 
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down, the ships 'grappled, and the fighting was 'per- 
formed with arrows and lances. 

8. In scenes like these this great warrior learned 
to use his sword and lance, and to direct the move- 
ments of armed men. When he acted as Governor 
of Guienne, in the south of France, he 'penetrated 
almost to the Loire,* and at Poictiers defeated the 
French King in an attempt which that monarch 
made to cut him off from the place to which he 
was retreating. 

9. The Battle of Poictiers was gained by ten thou- 
sand English over seventy thousand French, 
owing to the skill displayed in the choice of 
ground by the Black Prince. Placing his 

men among hedges and rows of vines, he prevented 
them from suffering from the full force of the charges 
made by the French cavalry ; and by directing the 
operations of the archers, who in their green coats 
then formed a chief part of every English army, he 
threw the enemy's ranks into disorder, and at last 
scattered them in flight. 

10. King John of France was made prisoner in 
this battle; and when the Black Prince made a 
'triumphal entry into London, some time later, he 
paid this royal captive a graceful compliment by 
mounting a little black pony and riding as a page 
after the cream-coloured charger on which John 
paced solemnly along. 

11. The last days of the Black Prince were days 
of sorrow and gloom. His expedition into Spain 
may be looked upon as the point at which his path 
of life turned downward to the gv:a.v^« H&^'^ioi^. 
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across the Pyrenees^ to aid the cause of a man called 
Peter the Cruel, from whom a step-brother had 
taken the crown of Castile. He caught a 



1376 

A.D. 



sickness in Spain, which ended in his death ; 
and he never wore the English crown. 



anx^iOUS, uneasy. 
at-tempt^ing, trying. 
bat-tal-ions, divisions of an army. 
dSn-ger-OUS, unsafe. 
grap-pled, laid hold of one another. 
hOS^tile, opposing. 



1 La Hogue.— A promontory on the 
coast of France, due south of the Isle 
of Wight. 

2 Abbe'ville.— On the Somme, a few 
miles south of Cregy. 

3 Won Ms spurs.— A knight was 



knightr-ed, made a knight, 
pen-e-trftt-ed, pierced. 
per-formed', done, 
re-serve', the third or last line of 

battle. 
trl-umph-al, victorious. 



said to win his spurs when he gained 
his first victory. 

4 The Loire (L'lmr).— A river in 
France, on which Orleans stands. 

5 Pjrrenees'.— The chain of moun- 
tains separating France from SjMdn. 



la-RICHAED n.-BORDEAUX. 

1377 to 1399 A.D.— 22 years. 

1. Richard the Second, the son of the Black 
Prince, and grandson of the late King, came to the 
throne when only eleven years of age ; and the king- 
dom was ruled by a council of twelve nobles until he 
came of age. 

2. The first great event of his reign was a re- 
bellion of the 'common people, headed by a 'tiler 
named Walter — hence Wat Tyler. It was caused 
by a 'tax of one shilling a-head 'levied on every 
person above fifteen years of age. 

3. This tax was felt to be unjust, as the poor had 
to pay as much as the rich. A great mob of law- 
less men, therefore, with Tyler at their head, entered 
London, destroyed the houses of the nobility, and 

murdered every one that looked like a gentleman. 
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4. Next day the King met them in Smithfield.^ 
"Wat Tyler spoke to him so rudely, that Sir 
William Walworth, the Lord Mayor, struck f?r 
him from his horse with a blow of his 'mace. 

One of the King's knights then rode up and slew 
him. The rebels were preparing to 'take vengeance ; 
but young Richard bravely rode up to them, and 
told them not to mind Tyler's death — he himself 
would now be their leader, and would do all they 
wished. 

5. This bold address at once quieted the rebels, 
who soon went home. Richard, however, did not 
keep his promise; and hundreds of them were after- 
wards hanged. 

6. When Richard came into po^ver, he was found 
to be a vain, weak, and foolish King — quite unable 
to rule the fierce spirits of the time. He therefore 
soon lost the good opinion of his subjects ; and at 
length an event happened which cost him his crowr 
and his life. 

7. A quarrel having arisen between the Dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk, Richard ordered them ^ ___ 

1 QQQ 

to decide it by single combat. When they 
entered the 'lists, he would not allow them to 
fight, but banished them both — Hereford for ten 
years, and Norfolk for life. 

8. Soon afterwards, Hereford's father, the Duke 
of Lancaster, died, and Richard seized his estates. 
When Hereford heard of this, he was so enraged that 
he resolved to drive the King from the throne. He 
landed at Ravenspur^ in Yorkshire with a few fol- 
lowers. The nobles were very Towda. \xi\xs&\«n<5?sxs.^ 
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and he was soon at the head of an army of 60,000 
men, with which he entered London. 

9. Richard was at that time in Ireland, and when 
he returned he found that his kingdom had passed 
from his hands. He who had left England as King 

had to 'surrender himself a captive to Here- 

1399 

ford, who had now become Duke of Lancaster. 

A.D. 

He was taken to London, where he gave up 
the crown. He was afterwards confined in Ponte- 
fract* Castle, where he was murdered in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. He was the last King of 
the House of Anjou. 

10. Richard the Second was a weak monarch and 
a selfish and passionate man. Being a lover of 
pleasure more than of duty, he was fond of show, and 
lived in grand style. There were in his household 
ten thousand persons — in his kitchen alone, three 
hundred. During his reign the great reformer John 
Wyclifie lived. He translated the Bible into English. 
His followers were called Lollards.* 

11. In this reign (1388) was fought the famous 
Battle of Otterbum,^ between the Douglases and the 
Percies. The English were defeated, and Percy was 
taken prisoner ; but Douglas was slain. 

12. Notes of Progress, — At this time learning 
was chiefiy confined to the clergy, who were also the 
best gardeners and farmers. The nobles cared more 
for war and 'sports than for learning. Few of them 
could either read or write! — Books were not printed; 
they were written with the hand. This was the 
work of the monks In every monastery there 
Tvas a wnting-room, where manwacri^ts, beautifully 
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adorned in gold and colours, were patiently copied 
The books thus produced were very costly, as much 
as £40 being paid for a copy of the Bible. — The 
population of England was only about three mill- 
ion, or smaller than that of London now. 



COm-xnon p60-ple, working-classes. 
ley^led on, collected from. 
llBts, place set apart for the fight. 

mace, club. 

sports, hunting, etc. 



1 Smithfleld.— In the heart of Lon- 
don. Famous as a place of execution. 
Wallace was executed there in 1305. 
Also the scene of tournaments, fairs, 
and, in later times, of a cattle market 

3 Rayenspiir. — On the northern 
shore of the Humber in Yorkshire; 5 
miles west of Spurn Head. 



BUr-ren^er, yield ; give up. 

take yen^eance, punish the slayers 

of Tyler, 
tax, charge, 
tn-er, coverer of houses with tiles. 



8 Fon'tefract. — Commonly pro- 
nounced Pomfret; 21 miles south-west 
of York. 

* LoUarda — Literally, hymn-ting- 
era ; from a German word meaning to 
sing. 

^ OtterburXL— In Northumberland; 
20 miles south-west of Alnwick. 



19.— THE RIOT AND DEATH OF WAT TYLER. 

1. In the old town of Dartford, in Kent, about 
fifteen miles from London, there lived a workman, 
who was called from his 'occupation Walter the 
Tyler. History has shortened this name into Wat- 
Tyler. 

2. It happened one day, when this man was 
engaged in tiling the roof of a house in the village, 
thiat the 'collector of the district came to his cottage 
to demand payment of a tax, which had been lately 
laid on the English people in order to meet the 
•expenses of a French war. It was called the 'poll- 
tax, being laid on every head over fifteen years of 
age, and its amount was a shilling a year. It must 
not be forgotten that a shilling a yeat m iV^fe x^Ss^ 
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of Richard the Second was almost the same as a 
pound would be now. 

3. There was a dispute about the age of a little 
girl, the daughter of Tyler ; and when he heard 

of the rudeness and 'violence with which the 

1381 

collector was demanding the tax, Wat jumped 

off the roof where he had been at work, ran 
home, and struck the 'insolent oflBicial so violently 
on the head with his lathing-staff as to knock him 
down dead. 

4. In another part of Kent a priest named John 
Ball had for a long time been preaching every 
Sunday in the open air against the 'luxury of the 
rich and their 'oppression of the poor. He spoke 
so fiercely and so often on the subject that the poor 
people began to look on the possessions of the rich 
as the property of mankind, in which they them- 
selves ought to have a share. And so they were 
quite ready to join in a riot. There was a similar 
movement in Essex, where the leader of the people 
was Jack Straw. 

5. All the poor and 'discontented people of the 
counties around London gathered on Blackheath, 
to the number of one himdred thousand men, armed 
with weapons of the strangest kind : rusty swords ; 
bows cut from the yew-trees that filled the church- 
yards ; and that favourite weapon of rustic rioters, 
scythe blades tied on poles. 

6. To Rotherhithe on the Thames the King rowed 
down in his royal boat to speak with them, and to 
learn what they wanted. They called out that he 

mus6 come ashore; but he refused, and one of his 
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•attendants was foolish enough to mock at the dress 
of the mob, as being unfit for a meeting with the 
King. London Bridge was shut against the rioters 
by order of the Lord Mayor.^ But the mob threat- 
ened to burn every house in London if the gates were 
not opened ; and they were admitted through fear. 

7. Richard met the well-meaning portion of the 
mob at Mile End,^ and 'induced them to go home by 
'promising to grant their demands. But Tyler, with 
about thirty thousand at his back, stayed behind to 
drink and kill and burn as they had been doing. 
The King tried hard to come to an agreement with 
Tyler; but he failed. We can hardly wonder at 
this, when we know that one thing asked by Tyler 
was that the King should cut the heads off all the 
lawyers in England ! 

8. Tyler and his men came noisily into Smith- 
field, which was then, as the name means, a smooth 
or level green, on which the horse-fairs were held. 
It was still early in the morning, yet they were 
drunk with wine. The young King, with only sixty 
horsemen, was seen 'galloping quickly past, when 
Tyler rode up, and pushing his horse's nose against 
the King's sleeve, spoke impudently and loudly. 

9. "King," he said, "do you see all those men 
there ? " 

" Yes," said Richard. " Why do you ask ? " 

" Because," said the drunken tradesman, clutching 

the hilt of his dagger, " they are all mine, and have 

sworn to do what I bid them." 

Then turning, he saw an esquire whom he knew 

and hated among the 'retinue of tlie Km^, 
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" Give me that man's dagger," he fiercely cried. 
It was given up, for the sake of peace. 
" Now, his sword," said Tyler. 

10. But this could not be endured; and Sir 
William Walworth, the Mayor of London, who wore 
a short thick sword, struck him on the neck, so 
that he fell wounded from his horse. A sword was 
then passed by another person through his body, 
and after beating the ground with his hands for a 
few seconds, he died. 

11. The moment his men saw him fall they fitted 
arrows on their bowstrings, and prepared to send a 
shower of shafts upon the little party round the 
King. The delay of a few seconds would have 
brought certain 'destruction on the royal guard. 
But Richard put .spurs to his horse, and with out- 
stretched hand rode up almost to the points of the 
threatening arrows, crying out, " Tyler was a traitor; 
I am your King — I will be your captain." 

12. This boldness 'prevented the flight of arrows; 
and the mob soon melted away, some running to 
hide among the growing corn, and some flinging 
their bows away and kneeling to ask for pardon. 
So ended this dangerous riot of Tyler. 



at-tend>ant8, followers. 
' COl-lec-tor, tax-gatherer. 
de-Btruc-tion, min; death. 
dlB-COn-tent^ed, not satisfied. 
ex-pons-es, cost. 
«^al-lop-iXLg, riding on horseback. 

in-duced^ led. 

in-BO-lent, rude. 



lux-u-ry, fine living. 
oc-cu-pa^tion, trade, 
op-pres-sioil, harsh treatment 
poll-tax, tax at so much a head, 
pre-yent^d, stopped. 
prom^iB-ing, giving his word, 
ret^i-nue, body of attendants. 
yi-O-lence, roughness. 



1 Lord May'or.— Chief magistrate I ^ Mile End, a parish in the east of 
of the citjr of London. I London, now in the Tower Hamlets. 
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20.— THE DEATH OF TYLER. 

Scene — Smithjield, 

Wat Tyler, John Ball, Hob Carter, Piers, etc. Mob. 

Piers, So far •triumphant are we. How these nobles, 
These petty tyrants, who so long oppressed us. 
Shrink at the first 'resistance ! 

Hob, They were powerful 

Only because we fondly thought them so. 
Where is Jack Straw? 

Tyler. Jack Straw is gone to the Tower 

To seize the King, and so to end resistance. 

John Ball, It was well judged; fain would I spare the 
shedding 
Of human blood: gain we that royal 'puppet, 
And all will follow fairly; deprived of him, 
The nobles lose their 'pretext, nor will dare 
Rebel against the people's majesty. 

Enter Herald. 

Herald, Richard the Second, by the grace of God, 
Of England, Ireland, France, and Scotland, King, 
Would 'parley with Wat Tyler. 

Tyler, Let him know 

Wat Tyler is in Smithfield. [Exit Herald.] I will parley 
With this young monarch : as he comes to me. 
Trusting my honour, on your lives, I charge you, 
Let none attempt to harm him. 

John Ball, The faith of courts 

Is but a weak dependence. You are honest — 
And better is it even to die the victim 
Of 'credulous honesty, than live preserved 
By the cold policy that still suspects. 

(680) . 5 
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Enter King, Walworth, Philpot, etc. 

King. I would speak to thee, Wat Tyler : bid the mob 
Retire awhile. 

Piers, Nay, do not go alone — 

Let me attend you. 

Tyler, Wherefore should I fear ? 

Am I not armed with a just cause 1 Retire, 
And I will boldly plead the cause of Freedom. \Adva7u:e8, 

King. Tyler, why have you killed my officer, 
And led my honest subjects from their homes, 
Thus to rebel against the Lord's anointed?^ f 

Tyler, Because they were oppressed. 

King. Was this the way 

To remedy the ill ? You should have tried 
By milder means — petitioned at the throne — 
The throne will always listen to petitions. 

Tyler. K^ing of England, 

Petitioning for pity is most weak — 
The sovereign people ought to demand justice. 
I killed your officer, for his lewd hand 
Insulted a maid's modesty. Your subjects 
I lead to rebel against the Lord's anointed, 
Because his ministers have made him 'odious ; 
His yoke is heavy, and his burden grievoua 
Why do we carry on this fatal war,^ 
To force upon the French a King they hate, 
Tearing our young men from their pejaceful homes, 
Forcing his hard-earned fruits from the honest peasant, 
Distressing us to 'desolate our neighbours? 
Why is this ruinous poll-tax imposed, 
But to support your court's 'extravagance. 
And your mad title to the crown of France? 
Shall we sit tamely down beneath these evils, 
Petitioning for pity ? King oi ^n^laivd, 
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"Why are we sold like cattle in your markets — 

Deprived of every privilege of man 1 

Must we lie tamely at our tyrant's feet, 

And, like your 'spaniels, lick the hand that beats us ? 

You sit at ease in your gay palaces ! 

The costly banquet courts your appetite; 

Sweet music soothes your slumbers : we, the while. 

Scarce by hard toil can earn a little food. 

And sleep scarce sheltered from the cold night wind; 

Whilst your wild projects wrest the little from us 

Which might have cheered the wintry hour of age. 

The Parliament for ever asks more money; 

We toil and sweat for money for your taxes : 

Where is the benefit, what good reap we 

From all the 'counsels of your government ? 

Think you that we should quarrel with the French ? 

What boots to us your victories, your glory 1 

We pay, we fight, — you profit at your ease. 

Do you not claim the country as your own 1 

Do you not call the 'venison of the forest. 

The birds of heaven, your own ? — prohibitfng us, 

Even though in want of food, to seize the prey . 

Which nature offers. King ! is all this just ] 

Think you we do not feel the wrongs we suffer 1 

The hour of 'retribution is at hand. 

And tyrants tremble — mark me. King of England 1 

Walworth (comes behind him and stabs him). Insolent 
rebel, threatening the King ! 

Piers, Vengeance ! Vengeance ! 

Hob. Seize the King. 

King, I must be bold {advancing). 

My friends and loving subjects, 
I will grant you all you ask ; you shall be free — 
The tax shall be repealed — all, all you wish. 
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Your leader menaced me; he deserved his fate; 
Quiet your angers : on my royal word, 
Your gi'ievances shall all be done away; 
Your 'vassalage abolished; a free pardon 
Allowed to alL So help me God, it shall be. 

John Ball. Revenge, my brethren, beseems not Christians; 
Send us these terms, signed with your seal of state. 
We will await in peace. Deceive us not — 
Act justly, so to excuse your late foul deed. 

King. Tlie charter shall be drawn out; on mine honour, 

All shall be justly done. 

Robert Southky. 

COUn-selS, advices ; plans. pup-pet, dolL 

cred-u-lous, trustful. re-sist^ance, opposition. 

des^O-late, lay waste ; destroy. ret-ri-bu-tion, punishment. 

ez-trav-a-^ance, excessive spending, span-iels, lap-dogs. 

(Ali-ous, hateful tri-umph-ant, victorious. 

par-ley, speak. vas-sal-age, bondage, 

pre-tez^, excuse. ven-i-son, deer 



1 Tlie Lord's anointed.— The King. 
The Kings of Israel were so called from 
the custom of anointing them at their 
coronation. David calls Saul "the 
Lord's anointed " (1 Sam. xxiv. 6). 



2 This fatal war.— The war with 
France, begun by Edward III., who 
claimed the French crown. Richard 
imposed heavy taxes to enable him to 
carry it on. 



21.— BOLINGBROKE AND RICHARD. 
York a^wZ his Duchess. 

Duch. My lord, you told me you would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off, 
Of our two cousins^ coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave ? 

Duch. At that sad stop, my lord, 

Where rude 'misgoverned hands, from windows* tops. 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard's head. 

York. Then, as I said, the Duke, great Bolingbroke — 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ste^d, 
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Which hia 'aspiring rider seemed to know — 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 

While all tongues cried, " God save thee, Bolingbroke ! ' 

You would have thought the very windows spake, — 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through "casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his "visage, — and that all the walla. 

With painted imagery, had said at once, 

" Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! " 




Whilst he, from one side to the other turning. 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus — "I thank you, countrymen:" 
And thus still doing, tlius he passed along. 

Duch. Alas, poor Richard I where rode he tlie whilst 1 

York. Aa in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
After a welJ-^raced actor leavea the atagft, 
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Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be 'tedious ; 

Even so, or with much more 'contempt, men's eyes 

Did scowl on Richard ! no man cried, " God save him!" 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off — 

His face still 'combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and 'patience — 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steeled 

The hearts of men, they must 'perforce have melted. 

And 'barbarism itself have pitied him. 



Shakespeare. 



a-spbr-ing, ambitious ; 
bar-bar-ism, cruelty. 
case-mentB, windows. 
oom-bat-ing, striving. 

con-tempt', scorn; disdain. 



seeking for 
[power. 



mis-gov^med, misguided. 
pa-tience, endurance. 
per-force', of necessity. 
te-di-ous, tiresome. 
vis-age, face; countenance. 



1 Our two cousins.— Henry (Boling. 
broke), Earl of Hereford, and Richard 
II. They were both cousins of Ed- 
ward, Duke of York. Richard was son 
of Edward the Black Prince; Henry 



was son of John of Gaunt. Edward 
was son of Edmund Langley, Duke of 
York. The Black Prince, John of 
Gaunt, and Edmund Langley were 
brothers — sons of Edward III. 



22.— SOCIAL CONDITION— HOUSE OF ANJOU. 

1. The Feudal System was in its prime when the 
Lion-Heart reigned : its decay may be dated from 
the time that the Commons first sat in Parliament: 
the War of the Roses laid its 'crumbling framework 
in ruins. 

2. 'Gradually the higher classes became more 
refined. The use of spices in cookery gave new 
relish to food ; glass windows, earthen vessels, coal 

£res, and candJe-light, added to tbe comfort of the 
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homes. The use of tiles instead of thatch 'improved 
the dwellings. But furniture was still scanty. A 
decent farm-house could boast of little more than 
one or two beds, a few seats, a set of fire-irons, a 
brass pot, with a dish and a cup of the same metal. 

3. The leading merchants dealt in wool. Even 
the Kings did not disdain to trade in fleeces. The 
conqueror at Cre^y, one of the bravest and best of 
them, was called in 'derision by his French rival, 
" The royal wool-merchant." 

4. The army was composed of four classes: — 
(1.) The men-at-arms, 'comprising knights, esquires, 
and their followers. These were heavy cavalry. 
(2.) The hoblers, who were light cavalry, mounted 
on inferior horses, and were engaged chiefly in the 
Scottish wars. (3.) The archers, whose skill gained 
some of the greatest victories of the period. Their 
bows were of two kinds, — long-bows to discharge 
shafts, and cross-bows for bolts or 'quarrels. (4.) The 
footmen, armed with spears, and wearing skull-caps, 
•quilted coats, and iron gloves. 

5. Some idea of the value of money in those days 
may be gathered from the rate of wages. Hay- 
makers got a penny a day ; labourers, three half- 
pence; carpenters, twopence; and masons, threepence. 
Agriculture was a favourite 'employment of the 
clergy: we read of even Becket and his monks 
tossing hay and binding sheaves in the fields. 

6. The dress of Edward of Windsor's Court may 
be taken as a specimen of the fashion 'prevailing 
during the period. The ' exquisites wore a coat, half 
blue, half white, with wide sleeves \ ttovvaex^ t^^cXir 
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ing scarcely to the knee ; stockings of diflferent 
colours ; and shoes with toes so long that they were 
fastened with golden chains to the girdle. Their 
beards were long and curled ; their hair was tied in 
a tail behind; while a close hood of silk, 'embroidered 
with strange figures of animals, and buttoned under 
the chin, enclosed the head. 

7. The most striking part of the ladies' dress at 
this time was a towering head-dress like a mitre, 
some two feet high, from which floated a whole 
rainbow of gay ribbons. Their trains were long ; 
their 'tunics were of many colours. They wore two 
daggers in a golden belt, and rode to the tournament 
and the chase on steeds of fiery spirit. 

8. The tournament was still the first of sports : 
but there were also tilting at the ring, when knights 
strove at full horse-speed to carry off on the point 
of a levelled lance a suspended ring; and tilting at 
a wooden figure, called a Quintain, which, turning 
on a pivot, bore with outstretched arm a wooden 
sword. The rider's skill was shown in his fairly 
striking the figure, and then in avoiding a sound 
blow from the wooden sword as he rode past the 
whirling image. 

9. Horse-racing and bull-baiting were sports in 
which high and low took equal interest; but the 
great pastime of the lower classes was archery, which 
they were bound by royal order to practise on Sun- 
days and holy-days after divine service, on which 
occasions other sports, such as quoits, cock-fighting, 
foot-ball, and hand-ball, were forbidden. 

10, In an age when " migh^ -w^^ the only right," 
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and the qualities most prized were personal strength 
and skill in arms, it is not strange that education, 
according to our notion of it, was 'neglected. The 
clergy alone were learned; but their knowledge was 
confined within a narrow circle. They represented 
all the peaceful professions : they were the lawyers, 
the physicians, and the teachers of the day. 

11. It was not until the time of Edward the 
Third that England began to recover from the shock 
of the Norman Conquest. Then the English mind 
awoke from the 'torpor of bondage, and our litera- 
ture had its birth. English prose and English poetry 
alike sprang to life. Inspired by Italian song, Geof- 
frey Chaucer wrote his " Canterbury Tales ;" about 
the same time appeared the works of John WyclifFe, 
who, as Chaucer is called the father of English verse, 
may justly be styled the father of English prose. 



COm-prls^ing:, including. 
cnun-blini^, falling to pieces. 
de-ri-Sion, sport; ridicule. 
em-liroicl-ex^, adorned with needle- 
work. 

em-plosr^ment, occupation. 

ex^nls-ites, gallants; fops. 
grad-u-al-ly, step by step. 



Im-proved', made better. 
ne-g^lect^d, not attended to. 

pre-vall-ing, in force. 

quax-rels, arrows with square heads. 
quUt-ed, made of two layers of cloth, 

with padding between, 
tor-por, sleepiness ; want of feeling, 
tu-nics, jackets. 



THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF 

LANCASTEE. 



23.-HENRY IV.-BOLINGBROKE. 

1399 to 1413 A.D.— 14 years. 

1. With Henry the Fourth the House of Lancaster 
begins. Having got the crown by •\3;xv^\>l^\» ^ssssj^s^., 
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he found it no easy task to manage the 'fiery spirit 
of the nobles. Many were the quarrels among 
them, and many were the plots laid to deprive him 
of the throne ; but he was watchful and active, and 
well knew the 'temper of the people he had to 
govern. 

2. The greatest rebellion in his reign was that 
raised by the Earl of Northumberland and his son 

Harry Percy, 'surnamed Hotspur. They were 

assisted by the Scots, under the Earl of 

Douglas, who had been taken prisoner by 

Percy. In the bloody battle of Shrewsbury^ the 

rebels were defeated, and Hotspur was slain. 

3. Henry's later days were troubled by the 'vices 
and follies of his son Henry, called Madcap Harry. 
This youth, though brave and generous, was fond of 
•low company, and he often got into mischief. On 
one occasion he and his wild friends even went so 
far as to commit a robbery on the highway. 

4. Some of them having been captured and 
brought to 'justice, Harry went into 'court and asked 
for their release. Being refused, he struck the 
judge on the face ! He was at once sent to prison ; 
but seeing that he had done wrong, he took the 
punishment quietly. When the King heard of it, 
he said that he was " happy in having a judge who 
did not fear to enforce the laws, and happier still in 
having a son willing to obey them." 

5. Henry died in a fit of epilepsy.^ He was bold 

and watchful, but of a harsh temper. He 

ruled more by fear than by love. During his 

reign the Lollards were much, -persecuted, and 
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several of them were burned to death at Smith- 
field. 

6. In this reign James the. First of Scotland was 
taken prisoner, when on a voyage to France. He 
was kept in England for nineteen years; but he 
waa kindly treated and well educated. 

court, the pboa nhere prlsonen ara < SOx^iULmed, who was also called. 
fl^-7, fierce. [tried. t«m-per, nature, 

jns^tlce, triftL nn-JUBt', vrcne: unlawtnl. 

low, Hue. 1 Tlc^s, Blue ; eiil deeds. 



^ ShnWBbnry (ShrcaebirTyl—aaU 
lie Severn; cossty town or Shnipsbire. h 
>^Uap9. — CoHTuMoiu; called I] 



]e patient mddenlf , a 
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24— DEATH OF HOTSPUR. 

1. The Harry Percy who fought at Otterbum, 
and who was 'familiarly called Hotspur/ is a leading 
character in the first part of Shakespeare*s^ historical 
play of King Henry the Fourth. But Shakespeare 
takes the liberty of a poet, in making this gallant 
knight fall at Shrewsbury under the sword of Prince 
Henry. . It was an arrow from some unknown hand 
that pierced the brain and 'quenched the fiery life 
of this brave Percy. 

2. The throne of King Henry the Fourth, who 
had usurped the royal seat, was 'assailed by many 
foes, among whom his former friends the Percys 
were 'remarkable. Even the ancient Border 'feud 
was forgotten for a time, since we find a Douglas 
leading his Scots to this war side by side with the 
banners of Northumberland. There was also in the 
rebel 'array a famous Welshman, Owen Glendower, 
who began by being a lawyer and ended as a soldier. 

3. The armies of Henry and his foe met about 
three miles from Shrewsbury. Old Northumber- 
land was not there, beinff sick : but his son 

1403 . 

Hotspur led the charge with great vigour, 

shouting, " Esperance,^ Percy," in reply to the 
" Saint George for us" of the royal soldiers. He and 
Douglas tried hard to find the King ; but that 'pru- 
dent monarch had a number of his captains 'arrayed 
in armour exactly like his own, so that he escaped 
the danger of such a duel. 

4. The story goes that Owen Glendower had 
reached the opposite bank oi tti^ Sevetiv "b^iore the 
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battle began ; but that he was not able to ford the 
river, which was swollen with rain. Vexed to the 
last degree at this 'hindrance of his march, he is 
said to have climbed to the top of a tall oak tree, 
whose gray-mossed shell is still to be seen, and from 
that perch to have watched the progress of the 
fight. 

5. He may have heard, too, amid the roar of 
battle and the fierce shouting of the 'combatants, 
some faint sound of that despairing cry which rose 
from the rebel lines when the fatal news of Hot- 
spur's death spread from rank to rank. The arrow 
which killed Percy gave the victory to the prudent 
King. 



ar-ray', lines; army. 

ar-rayed', dressed. 

as-Ballecl^ attacked. 
com-ba-tants, fighters. 
fa-mll-iar-ly, commonly. 



feud, quarrel ; strife. 
]iln^4rance, stoppage, 
prtl-dent, cautious; wise. 
quenched, put out ; ended, 
re-mark^-ble, worthy of note. 



1 Hot'spur.— Percy was so called 
on account of his fiery temper. 

2 Shakespeare. — The greatest of 
English dramatic poets ; bom at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in 1564, and died there 
in 1616. His historical plays are King 
John, King Richard II., King Henry 



IV. (Parts I. and II.), King Henry V., 
King Henry VI. (Parts I., II., and III.), 
King Richard III., and King Henry 
VIII. They form an almost continuous 
series. 

3 Esperance.— That is, Hopt! the 
battle-cry of Percy. 



25.— THE EOYAL PRISONER OF WINDSOR. 

1. A boat once left the little fishing village of 
North Berwick^ and rowed out to the Bass Rock, 
round whose solid mass the gulls and the geese are 
always screaming. In it sat a little boy, and a 
man to whose care he had been intrusted. The 
boy was a Prince of Scotland, called Jame.^, EaxV c:^! 




Carrick ;^ the man was Sir David Fleming of Cum- 
bernauld.^ Fleming had been 'deputed by old King 
Robert of Scotland to cany the royal child to France, 
lest Albany, hia cruel uncle, should murder him, as 
there is too much reason to 'suspect he bad done 
young Rothesay, James's brother. 

2. Soon afterwards, a ship came sailing to the 
Bass, and, taking the boy on board, turned her 
prow southward. Off the coast of Yorkshire, how- 
ever, some English ships appeared and "captured 
the Scottish vessel. The Prince was taken to the 
Tower of London, and after some changes of 'resi- 
dence was lodged in a tower of Windsor Castle. 

3. The time of hia 'captivity was not wasted. 
He learned, of course, all the knightly arts of the 
time — to fence, to ride, to run, to play and sing, to 
hunt, to shoot with the bow, and to handle the 
lance in tilt. 

4. But he learned more than these 'customaiy 
things. He Jeamed to read and admire the poetry 
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of Chaucer and Gower, the earliest English poets; 
and, when his mind was filled with the spirit of 
their verse, he too began to write. In The King's 
Quair,^ his principal poem, which was written during 
the time of his 'imprisonment, he describes the his- 
tory of a morning in May, which left its mark on 
his whole life, and had no small share in making 
him a poet. 

5. Awaking from sleep, he began to read a famous 
book, which King Alfred had 'translated; but soon 
tiring of study, he lay down again to think. And 
of what do prisoners think but of their prison walls 
and of the free green fields they cannot see ? At 
the sound of the bell, ringing for early prayers, he 
rose again and went to the window, in order to hear 
the song of a nightingale that sat on the green 
boughs of a juniper tree. 

6. Below, walking in the garden, he saw a young 
lady of the Court, who seemed to him the loveliest 
flower there. Her dress was very rich and 'splen- 
did. Made of white tissue, it shone with precious 
stones — ^pearls, emeralds, and sapphires. Round her 
white neck was a chain of gold-work, from which 
hung a ruby shaped like a heart. Her head, all 
'decked with golden spangles, was also adorned with 
feathers, red, white, and blue, woven into the form 
of a 'chaplet. But her personal beauty was far 
beyond that of her dress; and when, turning her 
face away, she wandered on out of sight, the poet 
felt as if day had been turned into night. 

7. This is the account we have from King James 
the First of Scotland concernrng tVi^ ^t^\» ^ckjcs^^^ 
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he caught of the Lady Joan Beaufort, who after- 
wards became his wife. Between that May morn- 
ing and the February day in 1424 on which the 
marriage took place, which made Joan a Queen, 
James took a share in the war which Henry the 
Fifth waged in France. 



cap-tiv-l-ty, being kept in prison. 
cap-tured, seized. 
chap-let, wreath ; garland. 
CUS-tom-a-ry, common. 
decked, dressed ; adorned. 
de-ptlt-ed, appointed. 



1 North Berwick.— Now a fashion- 
able watering-place. 

2 Car'rick. — The southern division 
of Ayrshire. The title Earl of Carrick 
descended from Robert the Bruce. 



Im-prls-on-xneiit, being kept in 

prison. 
res-i-dence, dwelling-place. 
spleXL-did, grand ; showy. 
SllS-pect^ believe; imagine. 
trans-iat^d, turned into English. 



3 Cumbernauld'.— In Dumbarton- 
shire, 14 miles from Glasgow. 

4 The King's Quair.— That is, the 
King's Book. Quair, or quhair, is the 
same word as quire, a bundle of paper. 



26.-HENRY V.-MONMOUTH. 

1413 to 1422 A.D.— 9 years. 

1. When young Henry became King, his first 
act was to send for his wild friends. He told them 
that he meant to 'lead a new life, and begged them 
to follow his example. He took into his favour 
the judge who had sent him to prison, and called to 
his help the wisest and best men in the land. But 
he treated the Lollards very cruelly, and even put 
some of them to death. 

2. His great 'ambition was to 'get possession of 
France. He therefore invaded it with a large army, 

and took one of the chief sea-ports. But his 

* army was soon 'wasted by 'disease. On his 

march to Calais he was met at Agincourt^ by 

the French army of 100,000 ineTV under the Duke 
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of Orleans. Henry could not raise more than 
12,000, and these were almost worn out by himger 
and 'fatigue. 

3. During a dark and rainy night Henry's little 
army lay encamped in sight of the French watch- 
fires. The French soldiers passed' the night in idle 
jollity ; but Henry, like a wise general, laid down 
his plans for battle. 

4. Early in the morning the English archers led 
the way, and pouring on the French a deadly shower 
of arrows, threw them into disorder. Then the 
whole force rushed forward with sword and battle- 
axe, and gained a complete victory. The French 
lost 8,000 knights and nobles, besides common sol- 
diers; the English lost only 1,600 men. 

5. After this great victory Henry returned to 
England. He was warmly welcomed home ; some 
even rushed into the sea to meet the boat that was 
bringing him to land ; and Parliament 'voted him 
large supplies of money. 

6. Two years later, Henry returned to France; 
and after gaining several successes, he was 
made 'Regent of France, and married the 
daughter of the French King. He took the 

field again ; but just when he seemed about to reach 
the height of his glory, he was seized by illness and 
died. 

7. He was a brave warrior and a clever states- 
man. In early life he had been wild and thought- 
less ; but after he came to the throne, be became a 
wise and a just ruler. His widow, Catherine, married 
a Welsh gentleman named Owen Twdot \ «xA ^q^s>^ 

(680) 6 
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*r\ 



them sprang the Royal House of Tudor, of which 
the first King was Henry the Seventh. 

8. During this reign it was ordered that every 
citizen of London should hang a lantern at his door 
on winter nights; and thus began the custom of 
lighting the streets of towns. 



am-bl-tlon, strong desire, 
dis-ease^ sickness. 
fa-tigue', toil. 
get pos-ses-sioxL of, rule over. 



load a new life, do better, 
re-gent, governor. 
VOt^d, agreed to give. 
Wftst^d, thinned. 



1 Agincourt U^'-in-coorO.— in the 
north of France ; 20 miles north-east of 



Cre9y, and 36 south-east of Calai& 
(See Ma'Py p. 65.) 



27.— HENEY Y. BEFORE HARFLEUR.^ 

King Henry, Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and 'humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then 'imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiflfen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
•Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage j 
Then lend the eye a terrible 'aspect; 
Let it pry through the 'portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and 'jutty his 'confounded base, 
'Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. — On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose hloodi is fetched from fathers of war-proof 1- 
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Fathers that, like so majiy Alexanders,^ 

Have in these parts from mom till even fought 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument ! 

Dishonour not your mothers ; now "attest 

That those whom you called fathers did beget you. 

Be "copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 

"Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The 'mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding, — which I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble 'lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand lite greyhounds in the slips,' 

Straining upon the start The game's afoot : 

Follow yonr spirit, and, upon this charge, 

Cry " God for Harry, England, and Saint George !"* 
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as^pect, expression. 

at-tesV, bear witness ; give proof. 

COn-f ound^d, destroyed ; wave- worn. 

COp-y, example. 

dis-guise^ conceal. 

hU-mil-i-ty, lowliness. 



iHar'fleur. — The French sea-port 
taken by Henry in 1415 (August 14), at 
the mouth of the Seine. 

^ Alexanders. — Brave men, named 
after Alexander the Great of Macedon, 
in Greece. 

3 Greyhounds in the slips.— Eeady 



im-i-tate, copy, 
jut^ty, jut out beyond, 
lus-tre, brightness, 
met-tle, spirit; courage. 
port-age, gateway, 
swilled, washed 



for the chase, and held back only by 
a leash or strap, made so as to alip^ 
or become loose by a motion of the 
hand. 

* Saint George.— The patron saint 
of England, and the battle-cry of the 
royal troops. See Lesson 24, section 8. 



28.— AGINCOURT. 

1. The chief event of Henry's French war was 

the Battle of Aefincourt. Sailing across from 

1 A1 f\ o o 

Southampton to the mouth of the Seine, he 
laid siege to the town of Harfleur, which he 
forced to 'surrender after a siege of forty days. 
He then marched along the sea-side towards Calais, 
following the route which Edward the Third had 
taken on his way to Cre^y. He hoped to cross 
the river Somme at the White Spot, — where Ed- 
ward had crossed it ; but he found that impossible, 
owing to the number of French soldiers at the 
place. 

2. Then, marching quickly up the bank of the 
stream, he found a ford, and went across, having 
first made all his archers cut thick stakes of wood, 
six feet long, and sharpened to a point at each end. 
An 'enormous army of Frenchmen had gathered to 
the battle around the village of Agincourt. There 
Henry came up with them, and encamped within 

sight of his enemies. TTaxoxx^ «u Vm^, 'ssret October 
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night, the foes sat by their fires, waiting for the 
dawn which was to "decide the 'issue of the fight. 

3. Henry, who rode a gray horse, and wore a 
crown of gold over his steel helmet, formed his 
archers into a hody like a wedge, and ordered them 
to plant the stakes which they had cut in a 'slant- 
ing direction, so that the charging horsemen of the 
enemy might run on the points. 

4. In "disposing of his little force, Henry adopted 
the plan of Bruce at Eannockbum, "fte -^i»R.'sS.\i>a 
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men so that the French could not attack them with 
a broad front, the wings of which might curve 
round and encircle his little band. Knowing the 
value of 'stratagems, he arranged that a party of 
archers should lie in 'ambush in a field behind the 
French, and that another band in the same quarter 
of the field should set a village on fire. 

5. About twelve o'clock the English King cried 
out, "Banners advance;'' and the general of the 
archers^ gave the signal by throwing his baton in the 
air. Then the shooting began. While the arrows 
were emptying saddles^ in great numbers, nearly all 
the French horsemen, who wore suits of heavy 
armour, stuck deep in the wet soil of a ploughed 
field, and afforded to the archers, who ran in among 
them with axe and bill-hook, an easy prey. A 
scene of terrible confusion ensued. The French 
made every effort to re-form their ranks, but without 
success ; and in three hours the English had won a 
complete victory. 



am-bush, hiding; concealment, 
de-cide^ settle. 
dis-pds-ing of, arranging. 
e-nor-mous, very large ; vast. 



ls-8Ue, out-come; result. 
8lan1^i21£r, sloping, 
strata-gems, plots ; devices, 
sur-rend^-er, yield; give in. 



1 The archers.— The English archers 
had been posted in a field, out of sight 
of the enemy. They sent a shower of 
arrows into the midst of the French 



horsemen, which threw them into con- 
fusion. 

2 Emptying saddles.— By killing 
those who sat in them. 



29.-HENRY VL-WINDSOR. 

1422 to 1461 A.D.— 39 years. 

1, Henry the Sixth, son of the late King, was 
but an infant when his ial\iet Sifc^i. k council of 
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twenty, headed by the Duke of Gloucester, an uncle 
of the King, managed the 'affairs of the nation. 
The Duke of Bedford, another uncle of the King, 
went to France as English Kegent. There fresh con- 
quests were made by the English forces. Siege was 
then laid to Orleans ;^ and it was thought that it 
too would fall into their hands. But suddenly a 
change came, by which almost all that had been 
gained was lost. 

2. In a certain village of France there lived a 
•rustic girl, named Joan of Arc, who thought that 
Heaven had raised her up to save her country from 
the English armies. This was told to the French 
King, who, being much alarmed at the success of 
the English, was willing to do anything to check 
their 'progress. 

3. He therefore put Joan at the head of some 
troops ; and the soldiers, quite believing in her 
•mission, fought under her command with the 
greatest bravery. She entered Orleans, drove 

the English from before the walls ; defeated 
them in several battles, and won back for the 
French King the provinces he had lost. By these 
successes she gained the name of "The Maid of 
Orleans." 

4. Two years later Joan of Arc was taken 
prisoner by the English, and was by them burned 
at Rouen, it is said, as a witch. But, from the time 
that she appeared, the power of the English 

in France had gradually gone down ; and in ^^ 
1451 they had lost all their French pos- 
sessions except Calais. Thus all the lAood ^\\s^i xol 




the former reign for tlte conquest of France had 
been shed in vain. 

5, To Henry's foreign troubles were added greater 
troubles at home ; for the Duke of Gloucester and 
Cardinal Beaufort,* the two most powerful friends 
of the SoMse of Lancaster, had died ; and there was 
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growing up a 'great rival to the King in the person 
of Richard, Duke of York, who was really the 
rightful heir^ to the throne. 

6. Then commenced that long and bloody con- 
test known as the War of the Roses, which lasted 
thirty years, and almost destroyed the old English 
nobility. Those who were on the side of the 
Duke of York wore a white rose, and those 
who favoured the House of Lancaster wore a red 
one. 

7. In the very first battle, at St. Albans,* the 
Lancastrians were defeated, and the King was 
made prisoner. He was, however, soon set 

free, and a peace was patched up. Four 
years later, the war was 'renewed ; and Henry was 
again made captive. 

8. York then laid claim to the throne. The 
question was 'debated in Parliament; and it was 
arransfed that Henry should reim till his 
death, and that the crown should then pass *^ 
to York and his heirs. 

9. Queen Margaret, who had more spirit than 
her husband, was very angry at this shutting out 
of her son from the throne. Having called the 
Lancastrian lords to her side, she 'routed the York- 
ists at Wakefield Green.^ The Duke of York was 
slain; and his head, adorned with a paper crown, 
was stuck on the wall of York city. 

10. This loss roused the Yorkists to greater 
efforts. Edward, the son and heir of the fallen 
Duke, laid claim to the crown. At Mortimer's 
Cross® he swept the Royalist troo^% \i<ii)Qrt<^ \:ceK!u 




He then n arched to London and was 
*^^ clared King t\ th the 1 1 e of Edward the 

Fou th 
1 1 Henry was put off the throne after a reign 
' thirty nine years and Edward was declared to 
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be the lawful King. Henry waa weak-minded and 
cowardly, and was wholly unfit for the kingly office. 
With him ended the House of Lancaster. 




12. In this reign a riot was raised in Kent by 
one Jack Cade, who, pretending that he was heir 
to the crown, defeated the royal army and took 
possession of London. He, however, waa defeated 
in turn, and was killed by a gentleman, in whose 
garden he had hidden himself. 

af-fUrs', burineu. [ prOf^-tttt, kdruicG. 

da-Mt^ Ullied DTsr. r*-neWM)', begun i«^ii. 

It rl-Tll, daimul foe ttu throae. rout^ad, eatlrelr defuUd. 

'"■"" irork tOBTB hsr oonntrj, I ms-tlc, cgnntrj. 



' Orteaiw ((V-fc.a?w).— A town 
the riTei Loire, 60 milei goath-weit 

PariH. I wu descended trom tha fourth boo. 

' Beau'fOrt.— Pionoaneed Ji</-farl. * Bt. AlbmE.— In Hartfordihira ; 19 
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5 Wakefield. — in Yorkshire ; 26 
miles south-west of York. 

6 Mortimer's Cross.— in the north 



of Herefordshire. A partial Tictory 
gained by Margaret at St. Albans, a 
few days later, did not save London. 



30.— JOAN OF AEC. 

1. The city of Orleans, standing chiefly on the 
northern bank of the Loire, was closely 'besieged 
by an English army, and was in danger of being 
taken, when one day a peasant girl appeared before 
the Governor of a distant town, and said that 
she had been sent to him by God. She was a 
pretty girl of seventeen, with black hair and deep- 
set earnest eyes. Brought up in a simple way in 
her native village of Domr^my,^ the little shep- 
herdess had been used to spend long summer days 
on the hills, dreaming of saints and 'martyrs, of 
whom wonderful stories were common. 

2. When she grew up, her piety became still 
more 'fervent ; and oftener than once she heard 
strange voices, which commanded her to go to the 
Dauphin's^ aid. Then she beheld a vision of two 
saints with gleaming wings and jewelled crowns, 
who stood in the midst of a cloud of light and 
spoke words sweeter than any earthly music. While 
carried away by such day-dreams, her spirit was 
rudely stirred by the 'violence of some soldiers, 
who entered the glen and burned the parish church. 
Loudly then the voices began to call on her to rise 
and 'deliver her country. 

3. The Governor, to whom she went at first, con- 
sidered her either a madwoman or a witch. But 

the towns-people, 'convinced ttiot stie was sincere, 
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were strong and earnest in her cause. At last it 
was arranged that she should go to the Dauphin 
and make known to him her mission. 

4. She dressed herself like a man, mounted a 
horse, wore a sword and spurs ; and, thus 'equipped, 
set out for the camp. Dangers and diflSculties beset 
her path. The very servants who followed her 
had thoughts at one time of flinging her over a 
precipice. When Charles the Dauphin first heard 
of her approach, he burst into a fit of laughter at 
the idea of France being delivered by a young girl, 
when men in armour could not save it. But the 
simple and natural manner of Joan won a way for 
her through all diflGlculties. 

5. " Gentle Dauphin," said she, " I am Joan the 
Maid. I come with a 'commission trom the King 
of Heaven to drive your enemies out of Orleans, 
and to conduct you to Kheims,^ where you shall 
receive the crown of France, which is your right." 
From this straightforward 'declaration she never 
wavered. And all the most learned priests and 
doctors could not make her out to be anything but 
a simple and sincere country girl, bent on fulfilling 
a mission which she firmly believed to have been 
'intrusted to her directly by God. 

6. After some hesitation and delay she was made 
a general, and received a staff of attendants and a 
guard of horsemen. She wore complete armour ; 
her sword was an old blade, marked with five 
crosses ; her banner was of white satin with lilies 
of gold on it, and was 'inscribed with sacred names 
and figures ; and she rode on a, Tai\k-^\:^\\fti dssax^'^^. 
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The soldiers o£ that day were, as soldiers often are, 
very wicked and brutal ; but she would have none 
around her except men who attended regularly to 
their religious duties. 

7. Advancing to Orleans with some of the greatest 
generals of France, the Maid entered the city by 

water, while the citizens were engaged in a 
A ^ "furious attack on the lines of the besiegers. 

For seven months the English army had been 
trying in vain to take this important post; but now 
their hopes of success grew very faint. On one 
occasion, Joan got up on the wall to make a speech 
to the 'advanced posts of the English, in which she 
threatened them with woe and shame if they did 
not go away from France. The English officer who 
commanded at that place roughly told her to go 
home and mind her cows. 

8. Then came a large French army to strengthen 
the garrison ; and the English, as if unnerved by 
the presence of her they called the Witch, stupidly 
allowed it to pass without hindrance into the city. 
Starting suddenly from her bed, and calling for her 
sword, Joan insisted that they should all go out at 
once and fight the English. They went, and cap- 
tured a tower which the English had seized. 

9. But the leaders were not always ready to 
obey the Maid; and in a day or two she had a 
quarrel with some of them. They advised cau- 
tion, while she was in favour of a sudden dash on 
two great towers which the English had taken. 
The common soldiers were so fond of Joan, that 

^Aeir captains were forced to give Ivex her own way. 
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In the face of a great storm of arrows and of 
stone balls shot from cannons, the French attacked 
the towers, but tried in vain for four hours to 
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take them. At last Joan took a scaling-ladder in 
her hand, and placed it against the wall. As she 
was going up the ladder, an archer, who had been 
watching her, drew an arrow and shot her in the 
neck. She fell into the ditch, from which a French 
knight hastily carried her to a safe place. 

10. When the arrow was drawn out, the poor 
girl wept with the pain ; but she soon grew calmer, 
and in a little while she was again at the ditch, 
directing the attack. Her re-appearance so fright- 
ened the English — who thought that her witchcraft 
had enabled her to heal a deadly wound, or that 
she had actually risen from the dead — that they 
gave up the towers, and next day 'abandoned the 
siege of Orleans. 

11. By-and-by, Charles the Seventh was crowned 
at Rheims. Joan stood by the altar with her white 
banner in her hand ; and, when the golden circlet 
was placed on the head of Charles, she knelt down 
weeping at his feet and said, — " Gentle King, now 
is fulfilled the will of God, who would have you 
come hither to Rheims to be 'consecrated, and show 
that you are the true King, to whom the kingdom 
of France rightly belongs." 

12. In the next spring she went with her soldiers 
to the city of Compifegne,* which was besieged by 
the Burgundians^ and their English allies, and forced 
her way into the town. She soon made one of her 
usual dashes on the besiegers, and gained some suc- 
cess ; but on her return to the town, just as her 
force had gained the drawbridge, and she, fighting 

to the last, was about to ride over it, an archer 
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caught her foot and pulled her from the saddle. 
She was at once surrounded and made prisoner. 

13. A year later she died by fire in the fish- 
market of Rouen. In vain the English, to whom 
her captor sold her, tried to make her acknowledge 
that she was an 'impostor. Frightened by the 
prospect of the stake, she was at one time almost 
on the point of doing so, when a sacred light seemed 
to shine into her cell, and the old sweet voices came 
stealing through the gloom of the night to cheer 
and strengthen her heart. 

14. Next day she showed her resolve by putting 
on once more the soldier's dress, which she 

had laid aside. This sealed her doom. Car- 

A. D. 

ried in a cart to the place of execution, she 
was tied to a stake, and a cap with four dreadful 
words, "Heretic, Relapsed, Apostate, Idolater," was 
put on her head. The match was then applied to 
the fagots, and amid the crackling fiames and roll- 
ing smoke Joan died with a cross in her hand, and 
the name of the Saviour on her lips. 



a-ban-doned, gave np. 
ad-yancdd', forward. 
be-si^ed^ hemmed in with soldiers. 
COm-znis^lon, order ; authority. 
COn^e-cr&t-ed, set apart for a holy 

office. 
(Kni-ylnced', made sure; satisfied. 
dec-la^rar-tlon, statement. 
do-liv^er, set free. 



e-Qtillpped', furnished ; arrayed, 
fer^vent, earnest, 
fu-ri-ous, fierce. 
im-poB-tor, cheat 
in-scribed^ written over. 
In-trust^ed, given in charge, 
mar-tyrs, those who die for their 

religion. 
Yi-O-lence, fierceness; roughness. 



1 Dom'r6my.— A village 170 miles 
east of Paris. 

2 Dau'pbin.— The title of the eldest 
son of the French King, as Prince of 
Wales is of the heir to the English 
throne. 

8 Rlieini 8.— Ninety miles north-east 
of Paris. There the French Kings, with ol ChatUa. 
(080) 7 



very few exceptions, were consecrated, 
from 1179 to 1830. 

4 Compi^gne (Cmg-pee-ain').— Sixty 
miles north of Puis. 

'^ The Burg^an'dianB.— The adher- 
ents of the Duke of Burgundy, the 
head of a faction opposed to the party 
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31.— JOAN OF ARC IN RHEIMS. 

That was a joyous day in Rheims of old, 
When peal on peal of mighty music rolled 
From forth her thronged cathedral; while around, 
A multitude, whose billows made no sound, 
Chained to a hush of wonder, though "elate 
With victory, listened at their temple's gate. 
And what was done within 1 Within, the light, 

Through the rich gloom of pictured windows flow- 
ing, 
Tinged with soft awfulness a stately sight — 

The "chivalry of France their proud heads bowing 
In "martial "vassalage ! While 'midst that ring, 
And shadowed by "ancestral tombs, a King 
Received his birthright's crown. For this, the hymn 

Swelled out like rushing waters, and the day 
With the sweet censer's misty breath grew dim. 

As through long "aisles it floated o'er the array 
Of arms and sweeping "stoles. But who, alone 
And unapproached, beside the altar stone. 
With the white banner forth like sunshine streaming, 
And the gold helm through clouds of fragrance gleam- 
ing, 
Silent and radiant stood 1 The helm was raised. 
And the fair face revealed, that upward gazed, 
Intensely worshipping — a still, clear face. 
Youthful, but brightly solemn ! Woman's cheek 
And brow were there, in deep devotion meek. 
Yet glorified, with "inspiration's trace 
On its pure paleness ; while, enthroned above. 
The pictured Virgin, with her smile of love, 
Seemed bending o'er her "votaress. That slight form ! 
Was that the leader tlarougTa. tli^ battle storm ? 
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Had the soft light in that adoring eye 
Guided the warrior where the swords flashed high 1 
'Twas so, even so ! — and thou, the shepherd's child, 
Joanne, the lovely dreamer of the wild ! 
Never before, and never since that hour, 
Hath woman, 'mantled with victorious power, 
Stood forth as t/iou beside the 'shrine didst stand, 
Holy amidst the knighthood of the land, 
And, beautiful with joy and with renown, 
Lift thy white banner o'er the olden crown, 
Ransomed for France by thee ! 

The 'rites are done. 
Now let the dome with trumpet-notes be shaken, 
And bid the echoes of the tomb awaken. 

And come thou forth, that heaven's rejoicing sun 
May give thee welcome from thine own blue skies. 

Daughter of victory ! A triumphant strain, 
A proud rich stream of warlike melodies, 

Gushed through the 'portals of the 'antique 'fane, 
And forth she came. Then rose a nation's sound : 
Oh ! what a power to bid the quick heart bound 
The wind bears onward with the stormy cheer 
Man gives to glory on her high career ! 
Is there indeed such power ? — far deeper dwells 
In one kind household voice, to reach the cells 
Whence happiness flows forth ! Tlie shouts that filled 
The hollow heaven 'tempestuously, were stilled 
One moment; and in that brief pause, the tone, 
As of a breeze that o'er her home had blown. 
Sank on the bright Maid's heart " Joanne ! " — Who 
spoke 

Like those whose childhood with /ler childhood grew 
Under one roof 1 " Joanne ! " — that murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth. I ^\vft tvixxifc^ — ^^>ksss5^ 
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Beside her, marked from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of his silver hair, 
The stately shepherd; and the youth, whose joy 
From his dark eye flashed proudly; and the boy. 
The youngest born, that ever loved her best : — 
" Father ! and ye, my brothers!" On the breast 
Of that gray sire she sank ; and swiftly back. 
Even in an instant, to their native track 
Her free thoughts flowed. She saw the pomp no 

more. 
The plumes, the banners : to her cabin-door. 
And to the Fairy's Fountain in the glade. 
Where her young sisters by her side had played. 
And to her hamlet's chapel, where it rose 
Hallowing the forest unto deep repose. 
Her spirit turned. The very wood-note, sung 

In early spring-time by the bird which dwelt 
Where o'er her father's roof the beech leaves hung. 

Was in her heart; a music heard and felt. 
Winning her back to nature. She unbound 

The helm of many battles from her head. 
And, with her bright locks bowed to sweep the ground, 

Lifting her voice up, wept for joy, and said — 
" Bless me, my father ! bless me ! and with thee. 
To the still cabin and the beechen tree. 
Let me return ! " 

Oh ! never did thine eye 
Through the green haunts of happy infancy 
Wander again, Joanne ! Too much of fame 
Hath shed its 'radiance on thy peasant name; 
And botight alone by gifts beyond all price — 
The trusting heart's repose, the 'paradise 
Of home, with all its loves — doth fate allow 

The crown of glory unto woman's brow. 

"E^AGiA. Hemans. 
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aisles, passages. 

an-ces-tral, containing ancestors ; 

ancient, 
an-tique, ancient 

Chiv^-ry, body of knights; nobility. 
e-late^ flushed; excited. 
fEUie, temple. 
In-spi-raAtion, being filled with the 

divine Spirit. 
man-tied, clothed, 
mar-tial, warlike; feudal 



par^-dise, place of bliss. 

por^tals, gates. 

ra^-ance, brightness ; lustre. 

rites, ceremonies. 

shrine, altar. 

stoles, priests' robes. 

tem-pes-tu-ons-ly, noisily. 

vas-sal-age, dependence ; submis- 
sion. 

VO-tar-ess, female worshipper or 
servant. 



32.— BEGINNING OF THE WAE OF THE ROSES. 

1. One day, in the garden of the Temple,^ which 
stretched its grassy beds and fair •shrubberies down 
to the margin of the Thames, a hot dispute took 
place between two rival bands of courtiers, who had 
strayed out to breathe the fresh air. The Earl of 
Somerset rudely declared that Richard Plantagenet, 
of the House of York, must be looked upon as a 
mere 'yeoman, because his father, the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, had been executed in the reign of Henry the 
Fifth for treason. 

2. Richard answered violently; and, plucking a 
white rose from a brier that grew near, called on 
all his friends in the crowd to follow his example, 
as a sign of their agreeing with him in the quarrel. 
Somerset tore a red rose from another bush ; and 
the party broke up after some fierce words — each 
carrying in his bonnet or at his breast a blossom, 
which showed his side in the quarrel. The parting 
words, which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
angry Plantagenet, were "realized with dreadful 
truth, — 

** ThiB quarrel will drink blood a,i\o\)[veT ^^-^^ '''' 
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3. In this manner, it is said, the rival emblems 
were chosen which gave a name to the great civil 
war called the War of the Roses. Somerset and 
York strove for the high position of Protector, 
when the 'insanity of King Henry the Sixth made 
it necessary to appoint some one to that office. 

York got the prize, and kept it for a little 
*^ while, during which he locked up his rival 

Somerset in the Tower. But Henry recov- 
ered ; and the positions of the rival Princes would 
probably have been reversed, had not York begun 
a war. 

4. The first battle was fought on a summer day 
at St. Albans ^ in Hertfordshire. Foremost in the 
fight was the giant-like figure of Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick — the man who most of all deserves 
to be considered the hero of this war, and who is 
placed above the Kings of his day by the lofty title 
of " The King-maker." His manly beauty was of 
the same kind as that which 'attracted admiration 
to Richard of the Lion Heart. He had the same 
curling brown hair, brave blue eye, and rich bronzed 
cheek — the same fierce ardour in the fight — and 
the same generosity of character and frankness of 
address. 

5. If it had not been for the bravery and spirit 
of Margaret of Anjou, the wife of poor 'imbecile 
King HaiTy, the cause of the House of Lancaster, 
whose friends wore the Red Rose, would have 
quickly sunk and perished. It was not so much 
tor her husband as for her son that this heroic 

woman clung to the EngVislcv l\vxoTi^, ^xi^ ^«.tl\ered 
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armies untiringly, only to be beaten and to begin 
again. 

6. Among all the battles of the rival Roses none 
is more memorable than that of Wakefield.^ While 
York was enjoying the festival of Christmas in 
Sendal Castle, above the town and green of Wake- 
field, in Yorkshire, Margaret came from the Border 
with an army, and defied him to come out to battle, 
jeering at him for being afraid to face a woman on 
the field of war. Stung by her 'mockery, and pro- 
fessing that he would never shut himself up in 
dread of " a scolding woman, whose weapons were 
her tongue and her nails," he issued orders to his 
bannerman to carry the colours out from the castle 
gate. 

7. He saw before him a body of men under his 
old foe Somerset, and 'supposed that this formed 
the whole of Margaret's force. But, while he went 
blindly on to fight with this mass of men, he 

was leadinor his force between two hidden , ^ 

® A.D. 

bands ; and these, as soon as he was com- 
pletely in the trap, rushed out of their 'ambush and 
attacked him in flank and rear. 

8. York was struck dead before very long, and 
Lord Clifford, finding the body, chopped off the 
head, put on it a crown of paper, and brought it as 
a present to Queen Margaret, who raised a horrible 
laugh of triumph when she saw the bloody head 
and heard the cruel jokes with which Clifford 
handed her the gift. 

9. We can almost forgive Clifford's 'brutality 
when we remember the spirit of t\i^ tivxc^^ \ ^\i^ W 
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had done that day a deed which cannot be 'par- 
doned. As he was riding over the Calder Bridge, 
he had met a priest and a fair-haired boy of twelve. 
They had come out from the castle to watch the 
fight, and were hurrying away from the field, hav- 
ing seen that the battle was lost. 

10. Clifford asked the name of the boy; and 
having found from the trembling priest that it was 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland^ a son of York, he sprang 
to the ground. Seizing the child, who struggled 
and prayed for pity in vain to ''Sweet Clifford, 
gentle Clifford, ^oocZ Clifford," he plunged his dagger 
into the little breast, and then, tossing the body 
aside, he rode away to 'mutilate the corpse of poor 
Rutland's father. No wonder that the memory of 
the "Black-faced Lord," as Clifford was called, is 
hated by all lovers of true chivalry. 



axn-busll, place of hiding. 
at-tract^d, drew. 

bru-tal-i-ty, cruelty; savagenesa. 
im-'be-Cile, silly; weak-minded. 
In-san-i-ty, madness. 
mock-er-y, taunts; jeers. 
mu-tl-late, mangle. 



par-doned, forgiven, 
re-al-ized', made real; fulfilled, 
shrub-ber-ies, plots filled with 

shrubs. 
sup-posed', believed, 
yeo-man, one of the comimon people; 

not a noble. 



1 Tbe Temple.— A group of build- 
ings in the City of London, which 
originally belonged to the Knights 
Templars. When that Order was put 
down by law, the buildings were pur- 
chased for the use of the law courts, 



and were converted into two inns called 
the Inner and the Outer Temple. 

^ St. Albans.— Nineteen miles north- 
west of London. 

s Wakefield.— Nine miles south of 
Leeds ; 26 from York. 
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33.-EDWARD IV. 

1461 to 1483 A.D.— 22 years. 

1. With Edward the Fourth the House of York 
begins. Though he had won the crown, he was not 
allowed to enjoy it in peace. The northern parts 
of the country were still in favour of Henry, and 
raised an army for him, which was defeated with 
terrible slaughter by Edward and Warwick at Tow- 
ton, near York. Several other battles were fought, 
in which Henry was beaten ; and at last he was 
taken prisoner and thrown into the Tower. 

2. The Earl of Warwick, called The King-maker,^ 
was the most powerful noble in the land. Having 
lost some of his 'influence at Court by Edward's 
marriage, he took offence, and resolved to try to 
drive him from the throne. Assisted by the Duke 
of Clarence, Edward's brother, and Margaret, 
Henry's queen, he raised so great an army that 
Edward was obliged to flee ; and Henry was once 
more taken from prison, and set on the* throne. 

3. Edward, however, soon came back from Hol- 
land, where he had taken refuge. He was joined 
by vast numbers. The two armies met at 
Barnet,^ and a terrible battle was fought, in j^ 
which Warwick was slain. 

4. Henry was again thrown into the Tower ; but 
Margaret was resolved to 'strike another 
blow for her royal husband, and met Edward's ^ ^^ 
forces at Tewkesbury.^ She w^a dafea-i^d. 
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and she and her son Edward were taken prisoners. 
The King had them brought before liiin ; and, 
enraged at the brave conduct of the young prince, 
he cruelly struck him in the face with his iron 
glove. Clarence and Gloucester then stabbed the 
noble youth to death with their tlaggers. 

5, It is said that, after this, Gloucester went 
•privately to the Tower, where King Henry waa 
'coniined, and murdered him in cold blood. 

6. Edward died in 1483. He waa hard-hearted 
and cruel, as well as 'ambitious. His life was 

made up of little else than bloody deeds and 
wicked pleasures. Great numbers of gentle- 
men were put to death for favouring the 
Hoase of Lancaster ; and iiis biother Clarence waa 
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murdered in the Tower by being drowned in a 
butt of wine. 

7. Kotes of Progress. — In this reign the art of 
printing was brought into England from Germany 
by William Caxton, a silk mercer, who set up a 
press at Westminster Abbey. Letters were for the 
first time carried by post between London and 
Scotland, horsemen being placed at distances of 
twenty miles apart all along the road. 



am-bl-tlOUS, desirous of power, 
con-fined^ kept a prisoner. 
in-flu-ence, power. 



prl-vate-ly, alone; secretly. 
Strike an-otli^r blow, fight another 
battle. 



^ Kin^-maker.— So called because 
he first made Edward king, and then 
dethroned him and put Henry in his 
place. 

2 Bamet. — in Hertfordshire ; 11 
miles north-west of London. (See Map^ 



p. 92.) An obelisk marks the site of 
the battle. 

8 Tewkesbury. — in Gloucester- 
shire; 10 miles from Gloucester. "The 
Bloody Meadow," where the battle was 
fought, is south of the town. 



34.— THE BATTLE OF TOWTON. 

Scene — Pa/rt of tlie Field of Towton. 

Alarum, Enter King Henry. 

K, Hen. Here on this mole-hill will I sit me down. 
To whom God will, there be the victory ! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chidrme from the battle; swearing both 
They prosper best of all when I am thenc?. 
Would I were dead ! if God's good will were so; 
For what is in this world but grief and woe ? 
O God 1 methinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely 'swain; 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 
To carve out dials quaintly, "^om\.\y^ ^cJ«^.j 
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Tliereby to see the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full complete; 
How many hours bring about the day; 
How many days will finish up the year ; 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock; 
So many hours must I take my rest; 
So many hours must I 'contemplate; 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 

Passed over to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich -embroidered 'canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery 1 

Oh, yes, it doth; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And, to 'conclude, — the shepherd's homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's 'delicates. 

His 'viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Unter a Son that lias killed his father ^ dragging in the 

dead body. 

Son. Ill blows the wind that profits nobody : 
This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 
May be possessed with some store of 'crowns; 
And I, that haply take tliem ixom \v\m ivqw. 
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May yet ere mght yield both my life and them 
To some man else, as this dead man doth me. — 
Who's this 1 — O God ! it is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I 'unawares have killed. 
O heavy times, 'begetting such events ! 
From London by the King was I pressed forth; 
My father, being the Earl of Warwick's man. 
Came on the part of York, pressed by his master ; 
And I, who at his hands received my life. 
Have by my hands of life 'bereaved him. — 
Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did I 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee ! 
My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks; 
And no more words till they have flowed their fill. 
K. Hen, O piteous 'spectacle ! O bloody times ! 
Whilst lions war an4 battle for their dens. 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. — 
Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear; 
And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war. 
Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharged with grief. 

Enter a Father who has kiUed his son, with tlie body in 

his arms. 

Fath. Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold; 
For I have bought it with a hundred blows. — 
But let me see: — is this our 'foeman's face? 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only son ! — 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee. 
Throw up thine eyes; see, see what showers arise, 
Blown with the windy tempest of my heart, 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart ! — 
Oh, pity, God, this miserable age ! — 
What 'Stratagems, how 'fell, how butcheicl^ .» 
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Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! — 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon. 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late I 

K. lien. Woe above woe ! grief more than common grief ! 
Oh that my death would stay these Tuthful deeds ! — 
Oh, pity, pity, gentle Heaven, pity ! 
The red rose and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our striving houses 

Son. Was ever son so 'rued a father*s death ? 

Failh. Was ever father so 'bemoaned a son? 

K. Hen. Was ever King so grieved for subjects' woe ? 

Much is your sorrow; mine, ten times so much. 

Shakespeabe. 



be-gret^ting', producing. 
Tie-moaxied', mourned for. 
Ije-reaved^ deprived. 
can-O-py, covering ; awning, 
con-clude^, sum up. 
COn-tem-plate, think; meditate. 
crowns, pieces of money, 
del-i-cates, delicacies; nice things. 
em-brold^ed, decorated. 



fell, cruel, 
foe-xuan, enemy, 
rued, regretted, 
ruth-fnl, pitiful 
spec-ta-cle, sight, 
strat^grexus, devices, 
swain, country man. 
un-a-wares, in ignorance. 
vi^ands, food. 



35.-EDWARD V. 

1483 A.D., April to June — 2 months. 

1. This prince was only twelve years of age 
at the death of the late King his father ; but 
he was never crowned. His uncle Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, was Protector, and wished to be 
King. He therefore had the young King and his 
little brother, the Duke of York, taken to the Tower, 
•pretending that it was for their safety ; though, in 
•reality, it was that they might be 'wholly in his 
power. 
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2. Richard's next step 'was to get rid of all those 
nobles who were faithful to the young King. 
Accordingly, Lords Rivers, Grey, and Hastings were 
falsely 'accused of 'treason, and were beheaded 
without trial. 

3. Thereafter Gloucester spread a 'report that 

young Edward was not the rightful King. 

The crown was then offered to him by some ^^"'^ 

A.n 

nobles whose favour he had gained; and 
though he pretended to be unwilling, he accepted it, 
and was declared King. 

ac-CUsed'^, charged. 



pre-tend-ing, falsely saTing. 
re-al-1-ty, truth. 



re-port', story. 

trea-SOXl, plotting against the King. 
Whol-ly, altogether. 



36.-RICHARD in.-CROOKBACK. 

1483 to 1485 A.D.— 2 years. 

1. The little princes in the Tower strangely dis- 
appeared. It is believed that Richard 'hired 'assas- 
sins to go and murder them. It is said that these 
ruffians went in the dead of night to their bed- 
room, where they found the innocent children asleep 
locked in each other's arms; and that they smothered 
them with their pillows, and buried their bodies 
at the foot of the stair that led to their room. 

2. Nearly two hundred years afterwards, while 
some changas were being made in the Tower, the 
bones of two boys were found, 'answering to the age 
and size of the unhappy little princes. They were 
removed to Westminster Abbey. 

3. Richard, though he had waded titotcw^ Vissftfi. 
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to the throne, did not long wear the crown he had 
won by such wicked means. His life was one of 
great misery, from the fear of being murdered, and 
from the stings of a guilty conscience. It is said 
that his nights were sleepless, or were disturbed by 
horrid dreams, which often made him start from 
his bed with a cry of terror. 

4. There was also a strong party in the nation 
against him ; and it was proposed that Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, who was of the House of Lan- 
caster, should have the crown. Richmond accord- 
ingly sailed from Normandy with about 2,000 men, 

and landed at Milford Haven ^ in Wales. His 
* army soon increased to 6,000. Richard met 

him at Bosworth Field,^ near Leicester; with 
a larger force, and a bloody battle was fought, in 
which Richmond gained the victory. 

5. When Richard saw that his cause was lost, he 
rushed into the midst of his enemies, fighting with 
the rage of a wild beast ; and he fell covered with 
wounds. His crown, which he had worn in the 
battle, was found in a hawthorn bush close by. It 
was placed on the head of Richmond by Lord 
Stanley, who hailed him as " King Henry the 
Seventh." 

6. The body of Richard was found among heaps 
of slain. It was thrown across a horse, carried to 
Leicester, and there buried. Richard the Third was 
an able statesman; but he was 'crafty and cruel, and 
was ready to stoop to any 'means in order to 'effect 
his purpose. He was the last King of the House 

of York, 
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7. Note8 of Progress, — During the reigns of the 
Houses of Lancaster and York, very little progress 
was made in art and science. Hundreds of towns 
and villages were destroyed, many castles were laid 
in ruins, and the fields in many parts of the countrj' 
were left unploughed. — The Feudal System, which 
had lasted since the Norman Conquest, now came 
to an end ; and so did villenage or slavery, which 
had been common in England for many 'cen- 
turies. — The Government of the country became 
then what it is now — a limited monarchy. The 
King could make no law, nor lay any tax on the 
people, without the consent of Parliament, 
an-swer-ing to, very like. 

as-sas-slns, murderers. 
Cen-tU-rles, hundreds of years. 
craf^ty, cunning. 



ef-fect' Ms pur^pose, carry out his 

plans, 
lilred, paid, 
means, plans; deeds. 



1 Milford Haven.— In Pembroke- 
shire (Wales). It is the finest natural 
harbour in Britain. 



2 BOBWOrth Field Near Market 

Bosworth ; 11^ miles south-west of 
Leicester. (See Map^ p. 92.) 



37.— THE PEINCES IN THE TOWER. 

1. In the inner ward of the Tower of London 
there yawns a broad, low-browed archway, over 
which is a little, square, grated window, divided into 
two parts by a shaft of stone. The arch supports 
and the window lights a little room, in which one 
of the most 'dreadful crimes connected with English 
history is said to have been committed — a crime 
which has stained the whole building of the gate- 
way with the name of the Bloody Tower. 

2. It is said that while "RicW^ NiJt\^TMt^^^>s. 
(m) 8 
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at the city of Gloucester, in the course of that royal 
•travelling through the country which was called a 
Progress, he sent a man called John Green, who was 
a trusted servant, to the Governor of the Tower, Sir 

Robert Bracken bury, with a letter 'desiring 
^ that official to put to death, somehow or other, 

the two little Princes who were then •confinecj 
in the fortress. The boys were the young King 
Edward the Fifth, and his younger brother, Richard, 
Duke of York. 

3. Brackenbury was afraid to 'execute so horrible 
an order, and he 'refused to commit the crime, and 
sent back Green to Richard with a message to that 
effect. Richard had by this time gone to Warwick. 
When he heard of what he would call the cowardice 
of Brackenbury, he chose a man whose heart was 
like iron, and sent him — Sir James Tyrrel, the 
Master of the Horse — with a written order to 
Brackenbury, 'commanding that official to hand 
over to Tyrrel the keys and full control of the 
Tower for four-and-twenty hours. 

4. Brackenbury could do nothing but comply 
with this order, although he must have known well 
what its dreadful meaning was. Tyrrel, who, bad 
as he was, did not like to do the 'murderous deed 
himself, hired two men — Miles Forest, a murderer 
by trade, and John Dighton, a big rough groom — 
and sent them by night to the chamber where the 
little Princes lay asleep. 

5. With noiseless footsteps and shaded lamp they 
stole up the stone staircase to the room, and there 

saw the two boys — 
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"G-irdlin^ one another 
Within their 'olabaHter innocent anna : 
Their lipe were four red ro«ea on n iCalk, 
Which, in their summer beauty^ Icused each other. 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay." 

C. Vile and hardened as the' men were, (his sight 
rf innocence almost melted them. But the thoxight 
it the reward which they were to receive liardened 
Jiem ^ain. With hasty and violent movements 
ihey rolled the bed-clothes over the mouths of 




he sleeping boys, and heaped the pillows on the 
Op, pressing them down with all their might to 
.top the breath of their poor little 'victims. At 
irst there were some stru^les ; but the strength of 
pWO men soon overpowered the weak and slender 
imbs, which grew still as murder did its dreadful 
vort. 
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7. Tyrrel then came in to see and touch the 
bodies, which were still warm. Having stripped 
the dead boys naked, the murderers dug a deep 
hole at the foot of the staircase, flung them in, and 
piled over them a great heap of stones. 

8. Thus runs the story of a crime which, if ever 
committed, blackens one of the darkest pages in the 
history of England. But we cannot be certain that 
this account is true. It was written by a statesman 
and historian named Sir Thomas More, who rose to 
greatness under the first and second Tudor Kings, 
and who would probably take the view of Richard's 
crimes most pleasing to them. 



al-a-bas-ter, white, like marble. 
com-xnand-ing', ordering. 
con-fined', shut up. 
de-8lr-ing, asking. 

dread-fol, fearful. 



ex-e-CUte, carry out. 
mur^er-ous, bloody, 
re-fused', decUned. 
travel-ling, journeying. 
ViC-tims, sufferers; objects of crime. 



38.— THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIELD. 

1. The battle which brought to a close the 
famous War of the Roses, was fought on Redmore 
Plain, about a mile to the south of Market-Bosworth, 
in Leicestershire. From this town it received the 
name by which it is most 'generally called — the 
Battle of Bosworth Field. 

2. The leaders of the war were Richard Plan- 
tagenet, a li|;tle, sharp-faced man, with ^ one shoulder 
somewhat higher than the other, from which slight 
•deformity he was 'branded by his enemies with the 

name of Crookback ; and Henry Tudor, a gray- 
eyed, cautious man, wit\v \oii» ^^q^ V^x, The 
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former represented the House of York ; the latter, 
the House of Lancaster. 

3. Sailing from France to Milford Haven, in 
Wales, Henry, Earl of Richmond, who had long 
been an 'exile from England, brought with him 
about 2,000 men. For the purpose of pleasing the 
Welsh, he took as his banner the Red Dragon, 
which formed their ancient standard. Marching 
in a north-easterly direction through Wales, Rich- 
mond was gladdened by seeing the 'mountaineers 
gathering around him, as he moved on with swift 
and stealthy step. Richard gathered a faithless 
army in Nottinghamshire, but he soon took up his 
final position on the hill-encircled plain near Bos- 
worth. 

4. Richard's heart did not utterly fail him until, 
mounted on " White Surrey," his 'favourite charger, 
he was passing in front of his army, and saw the 
well-known banner of Lord Stanley joining the ranks 
of Richmond with 3,000 men. He knew then that 
all chance of winning the game, which he had been 
playing so long and so 'cunningly, was lost, and he 
at once resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could. 
He wore a golden crown on his helmet ; and every 
soldier in both armies knew who it was that went 
galloping on a white horse across the 'intervening 
space, screaming " Treason ! " and levelling his 
lance at the band of captains who stood ^ 

A. D» 

around Henry Tudor. 

5. The combat was brief and brilliant. Richard 
drove the point of His lance through the standard- 
bearer of the Lancastrian 'dvarcv^ioxv, ^\x\» \cs^^ 
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another knight with a sudden blow of his sword, 
and was almost within reach of his hated rival, 
when he was pulled from his horse and pierced with 
many blades. His crown, which was found in a 
hawthorn bush close to the Bcene of this 'encounter, 
was picked up by Lord Stanley, who placed it on 
the head of Henry. 

6. The Battle of Bos worth Field is a remarkable 
turning-point in English history, not only because 
on that bloody plain fell the last of the line of 
French Kings which came over with the Conqueror 
from Normandy, but more especially because it 
marks the end of what may be called the Period of 
•Chivalry in our national story. We have as yet 
seen nothing to 'indicate that the time was coming 
when Britain would become the mistress of the 
ocean, gathering cargoes into her ships on every 
shore, and scattering the navies of her enemies in 
every sea. 



brand-ed, marked, in a bad sense. 
duun-pl-on, hero. 
Chlv^-ry, knighthood. 
CUn-ning-ly, artfuUy; craftily. 
de-form^i-ty, defect; twist. 
e&'COIUL-ter, combat; struggle. 



ez-lle, a banished person. 
fa-vour-ite, best liked, 
g^en^r-al-ly, commonly. 
in^-cate, show. 
In-ter-vSn-ing, lying between. 
moun-tain-eers', highlanders. 



39.— THE CROWNING OF RICHMOND. 

Scene — Bosworth Field 

Enter Norfolk and forces ; to him Catesby. 

Cate. Rescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue ! 
The Xijig 'enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring an opposite to every datv^'&T-. 
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His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death; 
Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost ! 

Enter King Richard. 

K. Rich, A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

Cate. Withdraw, my lord ; I'll help you to a horse. 

K. Rich. Slave, I have set my life upon a 'cast, 
And I will stand the 'hazard of the die : — 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain to-day instead of him.— 
A horse ! a horse I my kingdom for a horse ! \Exeunt. 

Enter King Richard and Richmond, cmd ' exeunty fighting. 
Retreat and Jlouriah. Then enter Richmond, Stanley 
hearing the croitm, and other Lords and forces. 

Richm. God, and your arms, be praised, 'victorious 
friends ; 
The day is ours ; the bloody dog^ is dead. 

Stan. Courageous Richmond, well hast thou 'acquit thee I 
Lo, here, this long-usurped royalty ,2 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have I plucked ofi", to grace thy brows withal : 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Richm. Great God of heaven, say Amen to all ! — 
But tell me first, is young George Stanley living ? 

Stan. He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester town; 
Whither, if it please you, we may now withdraw us. 

Richm. What men of name are slain on either side ? 

Stan. John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord Ferrers, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir William Brandon. 

Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 
•Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled 
That in 'submission will return to u^*, 
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And then, as we have ta'en the eacrament, 
We will unite the white rose with the red; — 
Smile heaven upon this fair 'conjunction, 
That long hath frowned upon their 'enmity ! — 
What traitor hears me, and says not Amen } 
England hath long been mad, and scarred herself ; 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood, 
The father rashly slaughtered his own son. 
The son, compelled, been butcher to the sire: 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 
Divided, in their dire division. — 
Oh, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true "succeeders of each royal house. 
By God's fair 'ordinance conjom ■«>%&&(« V 
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And let their heirs, (God, if thy will be so,) 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, 
With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days ! 

Shakespeare. 



ac-quit^ behaved. 
cast, throw of the dice. 
con-Jimc^tion, union. 
en-aots^, performs ; does, 
en-mi-ty, hatred. 
ei^e-lint, they go out. 



1 The bloody dog.— Richard III. 
So called because he was believed to 
have ordered the death of the two 
Princes in the Tower, and to have put 
to death Lord Hastings and other sup- 
porters of theirs. But it should be 
remembered that Shakespeare wrote in 



liaz-ard, chance ; risk, 
or^-nance, law. 
pro-claim^ declare. 
SUb-mls-Sion, yielding. 
Buc-ceed^rs, heirs. 
vic-to^rl-ous, successful. 



the time of the Tudors, and adopted 
the view of Richard's character current 
in their day. (See page 118, section 8.) 
2 TMs long-usurpiMl royalty.— 
The Crown, which had been held by 
the House of York for twenty -four 
years (since 1461). 



40.— SOCIAL CONDITION— HOUSES OF YORK AND 

LANCASTER. 

1. The great social feature of the period was the 
'extinction of Villenage or Slavery. From the 
earliest Saxon tinges this evil had 'prevailed in 
England. The Norman Conquest had changed the 
masters without freeing the slaves. But about the 
time of Henry the Second the good work began. 
During three centuries it went on slowly, yet surely 
— so slowly, indeed, that it was scarcely remarked 
by the writers of the time. 

2. Among the clergy there were soon found many 
who had 'sympathy for the enslaved race ; and it 
became a custom, when a slave-holder was dying, to 
persuade him, by all the authority of the Church, 
to set free his slaves. The War of the Roses, by 
breaking the power of the ruliug^ t«^^, ^\dfc<Jc ^Ow^s^ 
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great movement ; and the opening of the Tudor 
Period saw Villenage 'abolished in England for 
ever. 

' 3. The office of King had become strictly 'heredi- 
tary. The King possessed the chief .power, and was 
in name lord of the whole soil. But three great 
principles, existing from the earliest times, limited 
his power : — (1.) He could make no law without the 
consent of Parliament. (2.) He could lay on the 
people no tax without the same consent. (3.) He 
must govern by the laws ; and if he broke them, 
his advisers were 'responsible. 

4. Instead of the Norman castles already de- 
scribed, the nobles now began to build large manor- 
houses of wood, 'decorated with carving and paint- 
ing. Their rooms were hung with 'tapestry. In 
towns, the upper stories jutted out over the lower, 
so that in narrow streets the fronts of opposite 
houses were only a few feet apart. This style may 
still be noticed in old towns like Chester. The 
people had not yet learned the value of light and 
fresh air to both mind and body. 

5. The higher classes took four meals in the day. 
They rose about five ; took breakfast at seven ; 
dined at ten ; supped at four ; and at nine had the 
" livery " — a slight repast of cakes and spiced wine 
— served in their bed-chambers. The working- 
classes dined at noon. 

6. 'Dramatic performances now took a regular 
shape. They were acted at first in the churches, 
chiefly by the clergy, and were called Miracle Plays, 

or Mysteries, Although iivteiiAed to teajah the.lower 
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classes the history of the Bible, they seem to have 
been very 'profane. 

7. About the time of Henry the Sixth, Moral 
Plays came into fashion. These were a great im- 
provement on the Mysteries : the actors were lay- 
men, and Scriptural characters were not assumed 
They have been <»alle(i Allegories, since the per- 
formers 'personated Mercy, Justice, Truth, and such 
qualities. Then followed, in the Tudor Period, the 
introduction of actual characters from history and 
social life. 

8. In all modern history no event has had wider 
or more lasting 'consequences than the invention of 
Printing. A complete change took place in book- 
making. The black-letter manuscript gave place to 
the printed volume. The latter, however, had as 
yet no title-page, no capital letters, and no points 
except the colon and the period. The words were 
spelled without attention to anything but their 
sounds. Hence every writer had his own style of 
spelling, and very often there were two or three 
different forms of the same word in a single page. 



a-bol-ished, done away with. 
con-se-quenc-es, results. 
dec-0-rfl.t-ed, adorned. 
dra-mat^ic, theatrical, 
ex-tlnc-tion, putting down, 
he-red-i-ta-ry, descending from fa- 
ther to eldest son. 



per-s6n-&t-ed, acted the parts of. 

pre-vaUed^ existed. 

pro-fane', not reverent ; wicked. 
re-spon-Sl-ble, answerable, 
sym-pa-tliy, fellow-feeling, 
tap-es-try, hangings of woven 
sewed work. 
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THE HOUSE OF TUDOR 



41.-HENEY VIL 

1485 to 1509 A.D.— 24 years. 

1. With Henry the Seventh the Tudor line begins. 
His first care was to 'cast into the Tower the young 
Earl of Warwick, a boy of fifteen, of the House of 
York, and the 'proper heir to the throne. He was 
kept prisoner fifteen years, and was then beheaded, 

2. Henry married Elizabeth of York, daughter 
of Edward the Fourth. The White and Red Roses 
being thus united, those wars that for thirty years 
had been robbing England of her 'best blood came to 
an end ; and men began to follow the aiiis of peace. 

3. The beginning of the reign, however, was dis- 
turbed by 'pretenders. Lambert Simnel, a baker's 
son, pretended to be the young Earl of Warwick, 
who was at that very time a prisoner in the Tower. 

4. In Ireland he found great favour, and was 

^ , crowned King imder the title of Edward the 

1487 

Sixth ; and though young Warwick was 

brought out of his cell, and openly shown, 

yet Simnel entered England with an army, and 

marched into Nottinghamshire. He was defeated 

at Stoke,^ taken prisoner, and made a serving boy in 

the King's kitchen ! 

5. The next pretender was Perkin Warbeck. He 
gave out that he was the Duke of York, who, with 
his brother. Edward the Fifth, was said to have been 
murdered in the Tower ; and he was so like that 

little prince and his father, E*dw«btdtlvQ Fourth, that 
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many believed him to be tl e real duke Tl e King 
of Scotland was so sure of it that he took him into 




1499 



favour, and gave him a. daughter of Earl Huntly in 
marriage. 

6. But before Warbeck could bring an army into 
the field, his plot was discovered. Many noble- 
men of his party were taken and put to 
death. Warbeck himself waa seized, put into 
the 'stocks, made to read aloud a confession of hia 
'guilt, and afterwards hanged. His widow was 
taken into the service of the English Queen. 

7. Henry, being now "firmly seated on the throne, 
took great pains to increase his wealth. In doing 
BO he was greatly helped by Empson and Dudley, 
who laid heavy fines on all who offended the Kim^, 
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1509 

A.D. 



T 

and sometimes even seized for his benefit tlie estates 
of the rich. It is said that he died Worth 
twelve million 'sterling. In spite of his greed 
for money, he was a wise and able ruler. 
8. Notes of Progress. — In this reign the 'New 
World was discovered by Columbus, who landed on 
the Bahama Islands.^ A passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Vasco de 
Gama. The marriage of the Princess Margaret with 
James the Fourth of Scotland in 1502 led, about two 
hundred years later, to the Union of the Crowns. 



best blood, noblest men. 

cast, throw. 

firm-ly seated, secure; safe. 

guilt, falsehood. 

New World, America. 

pre-tend^rs, men who claimed the 



throne, but who were not the persons 

they said they were. 
proper, true. 
Ster-lill£f, standard money. 
stocks, frame-work for confining the 

legs. 



1 Stoke. — In Nottinghamshire ; 4 
miles south-west of Newark. 



2 Baha'ma Islands.— A group in 
the West Indies, east of Florida. 



42.— THE STORY OF PERKIN WARBECK 

1. The whole reign of Henry the Seventh is full 
of plots and 'impostures ; but there is one story so 
romantic that it stands out from all the rest. It 
is the story of Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to 
be the young Duke of York, one of the two princes 
believed to have been murdered in the Tower. 

2. This 'adventurer made his first appearance in 
Ireland. His manly bearing and his wonderful 
story gained over a few of the nobles in that 
country ; but the common people did not rise in his 

favour, ' 
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3. Warbeck then crossed over to France. At 
Paris, he was treated at first with great honour 5 
but King Charles found it convenient to make a 
treaty with Henry of England, under which he was 
obliged to expel Warbeck from France. 

4. He went to Flanders, and was joyously re- 
ceived as " The White Rose of England " by the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward the Fourth. 
A plot to dethrone Henry and put Perkin in his 
place was at once formed, and found many eager 
partisans in England as well as in Flanders. 

5. Henry, however, found out what was going 
on. He 'discovered that Warbeck was no prince, 
but only a valet out of place — the son of a Jewish 
merchant. By means of bribes, he learned the 
names of the pretender's English supporters, and 
seized them all in one day. Three of them were 
put to death. 

6. Perkin then made a sudden descent on Deal^ 
with a few hundred men ; but he was beaten back 
with the loss of two hundred prisoners, who were 
hanged on the shore. 

7. After trying Ireland again, Perkin went across 
the North Channel to Scotland, where James the 
Fourth was King. As James and Henry were 
then on unfriendly terms, the adventurer was re- 
ceived with the warmest welcome at the Scottish 
Court, and was called " cousin " by the King, who 
gave splendid feasts and held 'tournaments in hon- 
our of his handsome guest. Perkin found in 
Scotland a wife as well as a warm 'recep- *? 
tion ; for James, in order to make plain to 
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all the world that he considered Perkin no impostor 
but the real Richard, Duke of York, gave him the 
hand of the beautiful Catherine Gordon, daughter 
of the Earl of Huntly, and a near relation of 
his own. 

8. But Perkin wanted more than such marks of 
'confidence. He wanted Bang James to aid him in 
the invasion of England; and after a while the 
monarch agreed to do so. Perkin sent some men 
before him, to try to kindle a rebellion in his 
favour ; but the English peasants would not take 
fire. By means of spies and bribed men Henry of 
England knew all that was going on in the Scot- 
tish camp; and one of his secret friends agreed to 
try to capture Warbeck in his tent during some long 
winter night. 

9. This plan failed, however, and the pretender 
crossed the Border with the Scottish King. They 
soon went back, having fought no battle, for food 
grew scarce, and the Englishmen were 'stanch to 
their King. James soon made a second raid as far 
as to the river Tees ; but he fell back on his own 
land, when Surrey marched northward with an 
English army. 

10. It was then clear that Perkin had no hope 
left on the Scottish side ; and this grew clearer still 
a little later, when it was buzzed abroad that a 
marriage had been arranged between King James 
the Fourth of Scotland and a princess of the House 
of Tudor.^ A little ship in the harbour of Ayr shook 
out her sails and turned her prow southward, bear- 
ing- from the Scottish shore " tl\^ Duke and Duchess 
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of York." The ship carried them from Ayr to 
Cork, and thence they soon crossed to Cornwall. 

11. That part of England had for a long time 
been in a state bordering on rebellion. It was that 
which attracted Perkin thither; for he thought that 
the 'discontented men who objected to pay their 
taxes would surely rise and fight for him, when 
only a short time before they had gladly followed 
the flag of a blacksmith. He certainly found, soon 
after his landing at Whitsand Bay, a ragged and 
undrilled collection of men around his standard to 
the number of 10,000. But they had no cannon, 
and a very scanty supply of arms. 

12. Leaving his wife in a place of safety, he ad- 
vanced to besiege Exeter, the chief city in that 

quarter, within the walls of which were col- 

1497 
lected all the great people of the neighbouring 

counties. In vain he attacked the gates. So 

sore was the fire of the guns, that his men could 

not reply to it; so they fell back and marched away 

quickly to Taunton.^ There they saw the royal 

army, with tents whitening the September fields. 

13. As he rode along the lines in the dusk of 
evening, Warbeck spoke stoutly to his men of the 
battle that would be fought next day.; but when 
dusk had turned to night, he mounted a swift horse, 
and galloped away at full speed to the New Forest, 
where he found sanctuary* in an abbey, thinking 
that his enemies would not attempt to seize him in 
so holy a place. 

14. Next morning his men found themselves 
without a leader : his wife wept for th^ lo^ oii ^ 

(680) 9 
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protector whom she loved. Some of the rebels 
were hanged by order of the King; and to the 
lady there came quickly a band of horsemen, 
who led her before the angry monarch. But 
she blushed and looked so beautiful, and was so 
sweetly sorry for her husband's mean "desertion of 
his men and her, that Henry did not punish her, 
but made her an attendant on Elizabeth, his Queen. 
15. Perkin was soon afterwards led on horse- 
back up and down the streets of London, and was 
then put into the Tower. He made an attempt to 
escape ; but having failed in this, he was put into 




the stocks at Westminster and at Cheapside, and 
was obliged to read a paper, which professed to 
be a true account of his origin and early life, and 
^hich declared him to have been, not a prince 
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and a duke, but a shopkeeper's son and a common 
servant. 

16. There was soon afterwards, in Kent, another 
attempt to overturn Henry's throne, in which a 
shoemaker's son and a monk were the principal 
actors. When this was crushed, Henry thought 
that Perkin's death was necessary for his 
own safety. And so the hero of so much ^ 
mystery and adventure ended his short and 
troubled life on the gallows. There are strong 
suspicions that Henry managed to bring about the 
necessity for his death, first by allowing him to 
escape, and afterwards by secretly exciting the ris- 
ing in Kent, which was made the excuse for the 
execution of Perkin as well as of other enemies. 

Sd-yent^ttr-er, pretender. 

oon^fl-dtnce, trust. 

dSHNS^^tiOIl, leaving ; forsaking. 
diS-COB-tent^d, not satisfied. 

dis-c<y?^«red, found out. 



im-pos-tures, cheats; frauds. 
re-cep-tlon, welcome, 
stanch, firm. 

tour-na-ments, mock fights between 
spearmen on horseback. 



^ Paal.~On the coast of Kent, a few 
miles north of Dover. 

2 A ikrincesB of the House of 
Tndor. — James married Margaret 
Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry VII. 
From Maii^aret was descended James 
VI. of Scotland, who became King of 
England in 1603. 

3 Taon'tOXL— In Somersetshire, 28 



miles north-east of Exeter. (See Mctp, 
page 92.) 

* Found sanctuary. — Reached a 
place in which it was unlawful to touch 
him. In olden times there was in most 
cathedrals and abbeys a place in which 
those fleeing from justice could take 
refine from their pursuers. This was 
called ** the sanctuary," or holy place. 



43.-HENEY VHI. (PART L) 

1509 to 1547 A.D.— 38 years. 

1. Henry the Eighth, son of the late King, was 
eighteen years old when he came to the throne. As 
his father was of the House of Lancaster and his 
mother of the House of York, he united the two 
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Houses in his own person. He married Catherine 
of Aragon, widow of his elder l^rother Arthur. 

2. When Henry came to the throne the nation 
wa.^ at peace, and his "treasury was full with the 
wealth which his father's greed had gained But 
he gave himself p to pi a. and ^a ety and soon 
wasted all his riches 

3. In 1513 he n 

vaded France 
^P and gained 

the Battle of 
Spurs/ — so called 
because the Frencl 
made more use of ■», 
spurs in 'fleeing than T ( 
of sworda in fight ng K 
While he was away I 
Jaines the Fourtl 
of Scotland invaded 
England; but he was 
defeated and slain 
on Flodden* Field 

4. Henry's cl ef 
friend and adv ser 
in the early part 
of his reign ^ as 
Thomas Wolsey 
who, from a low 
'rank in life, rose to the h ghest offices n the 
kingdom. When a boy 1 e as ery fon 1 of hooks 
At fourteen years of age he took the degree of B.A 
at Oxford, and was called the Boy Bachelor. 
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5. Henry, finding Wolsey well able to assist him 
in all his plans, took him into favour. Wolsey, 
being also in great favour with the Pope, 

soon rose to be Archbishop of York, and Car- 
dinal. He had eight hundred followers, and he 
dressed in the most costly robes. 

6. But his glory did not last long. In trying 
to serve two masters, he lost the favour of both. 
Henry, after having lived eighteen years with 
Catherine of Aragon, became tired of her, and fell 
in love with Anne Boleyn, one of her maids of 
honour. He therefore asked Wolsey to say that 
his marriage with his brother's widow had been 
•unlawful, and to give him a 'divorce. 

7. Wolsey durst not refuse, arid so displease the 
King; and he durst not comply, and so displease 
the Pope. He therefore put off the matter from 
time to time, until the King in anger took from 
him all his riches and power, and charged him 
with high treason. 

8. But Wolsey was never tried. While on his 
way to London, filled with grief and 'remorse, ^»^/% 
he was taken ill, and he died in Leicester Abbey. '^ 
On his death-bed he said, " Had I served my 

God as 'diligently as I have served the King, he 
would not have 'given me over in my gray 
hairs ! " 

9. In the meantime Henry had put away 
Catherine, and married Anne Boleyn. The Pope 
said that he was wrong, and went against 

him. Henry defied the Pope, and took on ^ 
himself the title of Head of the CIvmxqK cil 
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England — a title which was afterwards given him 
by Parliament. 



B.A., Bachelor of Arts. 
dll-1-gent-ly, carefuUy. 
dl-vorce', separation. 
fl96-iZl£^, running awaj. 
g^ven me O^ver, deserted me. 



1 Battle of Spurs. — Fought at 
Guinegate, near Terouenne; 12 miles 
east of Boulogne, in the north of France. 



rank, position. 

re-morse', sorrow for the wrong ho 

had done, 
treas-ll-ry, storehouse of money, 
un-law^ful, not according to law. 



2 Flodden. — in Northumberland ; 
14 miles south>west of Berwick. (See 
Map, p. 134.) 



44.— FLODDEN FIELD. 

1. The 'motives which led King James the 
Fourth of Scotland to invade England in the reign 
of his brother-in-law, were very mixed and very 
dark. But the fact of the invasion and its sad 
ending are plain and undoubted. 

2. Having 'reduced some castles by the Tweed, 
James of the Iron Belt/ as he was called from a 
chain which he wore around his waist, took up a 
well-chosen position on Flodden Hill, west of the 
Till, which runs northward to the Tweed. The 

Earl of Surrey was moving from Newcastle 
to meet him there. It was 'customary in 
those days to send 'heralds and challenges 
from leader to leader; and crooked old Surrey 
•despatched Red Cross with a 'challenge to fight on 
the next Friday. 

3. James accepted the challenge ; but many of 
his nobles objected to meeting the English in battle 
at that time. Among them were Lord Lindsay, 
whom James in a fury threatened to hang on his 

own castJe-gate ; and AxcbSoeXSi ^^\^-i\v^-Gat,^ the 
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old Earl of Angus, whom the King roughly desired 
to go home, if he were afraid. The old man could 
not prevent the tears from starting to his eyes at 
this unkind 'rebuff; and, turning away, he said in 
a weak and sorrowful voice, " My age renders my 
body of no use in battle, and my counsel is despised; 
but I leave my two sons and the vassals of Douglas 
in the field: may old Angus's 'foreboding prove 
unfoiuided." 

4. The two armies were brought into a position 
very close to each other by a movement which 
they both made towards Branxton Hill.^ Before 
the Scots descended from the slope of Flodden, 
they set fire to the 'relics of their camp, and then 
began to move under cover of the smoke ; and till 
this blew away, neither army knew where the other 
one was. But when this gray curtain, lifted by 
the wind, 'disclosed to each the enemy at the dis- 
tance of only a quarter of a mile, it was clear that 
there must be a battle at once. 

5. At four in the afternoon the cannon on both 
sides began to fire. The aim of the English gunners 
was truer than that of their Scottish foemen, who 
were driven from their posts by the accuracy and 
quickness of the shooting. With their long pikes 
the left wing of the Scottish army broke the part 
of the English lines opposed to them, and 'repelled 
every attack of the English horse. But the broad- 
swords of the Highlanders on the right wing failed 
to win a similar success. 

6. Then the centres met with a terrific shock ; 
and a number of cross movemeivta toot^Wfc,»^\jcss&s. 
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resulted in King James and his men being so sur- 
rounded that all thought of escape was impossible, 
toothing remained but to die fighting, and to lie 
where the death-blow came. 

7. The great 'tragedy of the day was the death 
of gay and gallant James. Two arrows struck him, 
and the sweeping cut of a "brown bill," which 
somewhat resembled a scythe-blade on a pole, cleft 
his skull. Over his body, which lay within a 
spear's length of where Surrey stood, there was a 
terrible fight of Scottish and English knights ; but 
the falling darkness enabled the Scots to make good 
their retreat from the scene of disaster and defeat. 
Flodden was indeed a Field of Blood. 



Chal-lengO, a summons to battle. 
CUB-tOm-a-ry, common. 

de-Bpatched^ sent 

dis-closed^ showed ; revealed. 
fore-bOd-ing', fear; anticipation. 
her^ds, messengers. 



inO-tiveB, reasons; desires, 
re-buff', rebuke, 
re-duced', subdued. 
rel-lC8, remains. 
re-peUed^ drove back, 
tra^-dy, fatal event. 



1 The Iron Belt — Before James 
came to the throne, he had been forced 
to take part with the rebellious nobles 
of Scotland against his father, James 
III. The latter was killed in the 
struggle, and James took this so much 
to heart that he resolved to punish 
himself by wearing a heavy belt or 
chain of iron around his waist aU his 
Ufe. 

2 BeU the Cat— Archibald Doug- 
las, Earl of Angus, was so called from 
an incident in the reign of James III. 
That King was much addicted to fa- 



vourites. His nobles held a meeting to 
consider how the favourites might be 
kept at a distance and made harm- 
less. One of them told a story of the 
mice resolving to tie a bell to the cat's 
neck in order to warn them of her ap- 
proach, and suggested a similar treat- 
ment of the favourites. The difficulty 
that arose was, Who was to bell the 
cat? " I will beU the cat," said An- 
gus ; and the name stuck to him ever 
afterwards. 

3 BraxiZ'ton Hin. — A hill near 
Flodden, where the battle was fought. 



45.— EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN. 

I. News of battle ! news of battle ! — 

Hark ! 'tis ringmg do^wxL ^^ ^\jc^fc\. \ 
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And the archways and the pavement 

Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 
News of battle ! who hath brought it ? 

News of triumph ! who should bring 
•Tidings from our noble army, 

Greetings from our gallant King?^ 
All last night we watched the "beacons 

Blazing on the hills afar, 
Each one bearing, as it kindled, 

Message of the opened war. 
All night long the northern streamers^ 

Shot across the trembling sky : 
Fearful lights, that never beacon 

Save when kings or heroes die. 

2. News of battle ! who hath brought it ] 

All are thronging to the gate j — 
" Warder, warder ! open quickly ! 

Man — is this a time to wait 1 " 
And the heavy gates are opened : 

Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
For they see in 'battered 'harness 

Only one hard- stricken man ; 
And his weary steed is wounded. 

And his cheek is pale and wan : 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
What ! can that be Randolph Murray, 

Captain of the city band ]^ 

3. Round him crush the people, crying, 

" Tell us all— oh, tell us true I 
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Where are they who went to battle, 

Randolph Murray, sworn to you ? 
Where are they, our brothers — children ? 

Have they met the English foe 1 
Why art thou alone, unf ollowed 1 — 

Is it weal, or is it woe ? " 
Like a corpse the 'grisly warrior 

Looks from out his helm of steel ; 
But no word he speaks in answer — 

Only with his arm6d heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 

Up the city street they ride ; 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children. 

Shrieking, praying by his side : 
" By the God that made thee, Randolph ! 

Tell us what 'mischance hath come." 
Then he lifts his -riven banner, 

And the asker's voice is dumb. 

4. The elders of the city 

Have met within their hall — 
The men whom good King James had charged 

To watch the tower and walL 
" Your hands are weak with age," he said, 
" Your hearts are stout and true ; 
So bide ye in the Maiden Town,* 

While others fight for you 

And if, instead of Scottish shouts, 

Ye hear the English drum — 
Then let the warning bells ring out, 

Then gird you to the fray, 
Then man the walls like burghers stout, 

And fight while fight you may. 
Twere better that in fiery flame 

The roof should tYmndeT dowsv, 
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Than that the foot of foreign foe 
Should trample in the town ! " 

5. Then in came Eandolph Murray — 

His step was slow and weak ; 
And, as he 'doffed his' 'dinted helm, 

The tears ran down his cheek : 
They fell upon his 'corselet. 

And on his mailed hand, 
As he gazed around him 'wistfully. 

Leaning sorely on his brand. 
And none who then beheld him 

But straight were smote with fear, 
For a bolder and a sterner man 

Had never couched a spear. 
They knew so sad a messenger 

Some ghastly news must bring ; 
And all of them were fathers. 

And their sons were with the King. 

6. And up then rose the Provost — 

A brave old riian was he. 
Of ancient name, and knightly fame. 

And "chivalrous degree 

Oh, woful now was the old man's look, 

And he spake right heavily — 
" Now, Eandolph, tell thy tidings. 

However sharp they be ! 
Woe is written on thy 'visage. 

Death is looking from thy face : 
Speak ! — though it be of overthrow, 

It cannot be disgrace ! " 

7. Right bitter was the agony 

That wrung that soldier )^towd\ 
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Thrice did he strive to answer, 

And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 

To the old man^s shaking hand, 
Saying — " That is all I bring ye 

From the bravest of the land ! 
Ay ! ye may look upon it — 

It was guarded well and long, 
By your brothers and your children, 

By the 'valiant and the strong. 
One by one they fell around it. 

As the archers laid them low. 
Grimly dying, still unconquered, 

With their faces to the foe. 
Ay ! well ye may look upon it — 

There is more than honour there. 
Else, be sure, I had not brought it 

From the field of dark despair. 
Never yet was royal banner 

Steeped in such a costly dye ; — 
It hath lain upon a bosom 

Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs ! I charge you, keep it holy. 

Keep it as a sacred thing ; 
For the stain ye see upon it 

Was — the life-blood of your King ! " 

8. Woe, woe and lamentation ! 

What a 'piteous cry was there ! 
Widows, maidens, mothers, children. 

Shrieking, sobbing in despair! 

" the blackest day for Scotland 
That she ever knew before ! 
O our King ! the good, the noble. 
Shall we see Taim nevet tdlot^\ 
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Woe to us, and woe to Scotland ! — 

O our sons, our sons and men ! 
Surely some have 'scaped the Southron, 

Surely some will come again ! " — 
Till the oak that fell last winter 

Shall uprear its 'shattered stem, 
Wives and mothers of Dunedin,^ 

Ye may look in vain for them ! 

W. E. Aytoun. 



bat^tered, bruised; dinted. 
iMa^ns, signal fires. 
cMv^l-r0U8, heroic. 
COrse^let» breas^late. 
dinted, bruised ; indented. 
doffed, did off ; put off. 
gristly, frightful. 
liaz^neBS, armour. 



^ Our gallant King.— James lY. of 
Scotland, who was slain at Flodden. 

2 The northern streamers.— The 

Aurora borealis, supposed in early times 
to foretell the death of some great 
person. 

3 The City band.— Before the days 
of standing armies, each town had to 
keep up its own train-band or militia 
for its defence. 



mis-chance', misfortune. 
plt^«-OUB, mournful, 
riv^n, rent; torn. 
Shat^tered, shivered, 
tid-ings, news, 
val-iant, brave. 
visage, face. 
Wlst™i-ly, earnestly. 



* The Maiden Town.— Edinburgh. 
An old name of Edinbui^h Castle is 
C'lstrum Puellarumy " the Castle of the 
Maidens." 

'^ Dun'edin. — A poetical name for 
Edinburgh. Dun is the Celtic for a 
hill or fort ; burgh is the Old English 
word with the same meaning. The 
chief town in Otago, New Zealand, is 
called Dunedin. 



46.— THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

1. Let us now turn to a very different scene,^ 
which filled a French plain with the 'pageants of 
two brilliant Courts. Having sailed over to Calais, 
Henry the Eighth of England met Francis the 
First of France, in order to complete a treaty with 
that monarch. The English King took up 
his abode in a great wooden house, which was ^ ^ 
covered with sail-cloth painted like ato\\ft^ 
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and was hung within with rich 'tapestry, all glitter- 
ing with jewels. An altar and many tables, heaped 
with gold and silver vessels and salvers, stood under 
the 'spacious roof of the building. 

2. Francis tried to raise a 'colossal tent, sup- 
ported by the mast of a ship ; but a strong wind 
broke the ropes and levelled the canvas with 
the ground, and the King had to live in an old 
castle. There Wolsey, the great English Cardinal, 
visited him and concluded a treaty, after which 
arrangements were made for the meeting of the 
Kings. 

3. A tent, as 'splendid as such an erection could 
possibly be made, having been pitched between 
their places of abode, they rode out one fine day in 
June to the place of meeting. Henry wore a dress 
the very name of which is 'gorgeous. It was made 
of cloth of silver of damask, ribbed with cloth of 
gold ; and his great train of nobles had spent much 
more than most of them could afford, in order to 
make a splendid show in the eyes of the French 
'courtiers. 

4. The Kings embraced each other on horseback, 
in order to be on exactly equal terms of rank. 
Said Francis, — a model of manly beauty, with 
sun-browned face, bright merry eyes, and full red 
lips, — ** My dear brother and cousin, thus far to my 
pain have I travelled to see you personally. I 
think, verily, that you esteem me as I am, and that 
I am not unworthy to be your aid. My realms 
and possessions show the extent of my power." 

5. In words equally ioT-oi^l ^iXid studied, bluff 
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King Hal replied, — " Neither your realms nor 
other the places of your power are matter of my 
regard, but the steadfastness and loyal keeping 
of promises 'comprised in 'charters between you 
and me. I never saw prince with my eyes that 
might of my heart be more beloved ; and for your 
love have I passed the seas into the farthest 'fron- 
tier of my kingdoms to see you." 

6. Then, dismounting, the two monarchs went 
arm-in-arm into the tent, as if they loved each 
other like the dearest friends ; • and there they sat 
down to a rich dinner, at which the choicest viands 
were served up, and were washed down with cups 
of spiced and sweetened wine. 

7. Some days afterwards, the two Queens took 
their seats on thrones to see the tournaments, in 
which their royal husbands took a foremost part. 
There were six days of this mock warfare, during 
which the Kings unhorsed and defeated all who 
opposed them. But we must not rashly believe 
that the Kings were therefore stronger men or 
better fighters than their opponents ; for it was then 
considered a very delicate way of showing 'loyalty 
and of flattering a King, to slip off* at the moment 
of •encounter, and fall to the ground, as if the 
royal aim had been true and the royal lance 'ir- 
resistible. 

8. Two days were spent in attacking with levelled 
lances ; two in assaults with broadswords on horse- 
back ; and two in fighting on foot. The evenings 
were devoted to balls and masquerades, in which 
hawthorn and raspberry boughs, whick ^^^<^ ^^s.^"^ 
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as emblems of the two nations, were the favourite 
decorations. 

9. This grand interview lasted a fortnight, during 
which vast sums of money were spent on both sides. 
It did little good to any class of people in either 
nation except the jewellers and the tailors, who 
supplied the 'magnificent ornaments and dresses, 
which entitled it to bear its gorgeous name — The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 



Char-ters, written agreements. 
CO-lOS^al, vast. 
com-prised^, contained. 
COUrt-lerSf ladies and gentlemen of 

the court. 
en-coun-ter, meeting; conflict, 
fron-tler, boundary. 
gor^geoilS, splendid, showy. 



lr-re-8ist^l-ble, not able to be with- 
stood, 
loy-al-ty, devbtedness to a King, 
mag-nlf-l-cent, splendid. 
pa-S'eantS, showy ceremonies. 
spa-dOUB, roomy, 
splen^d, grand. 
tap^M-try, woven wall- hangings. 



1 Scene.— The Field of the aoth of 
Gold was held between Guines and 



Ardres, two small towns south of 
Calais. 



47.— THE RISE AND FALL OF WOLSEY. 

1. After some years spent as a schoolmaster and 
a clergyman at Oxford and elsewhere, Thomas 
Wolsey worked himself into the favour of Henry 
the Seventh by showing uncommon talent in busi- 
ness of the State. One proof of his energy especially 
pleased Henry. The 'arrangements for a proposed 
marriage between the King and a foreign Princess 
•required a man of clear head and ready tongue to 
go to Flanders. One Sunday evening Wolsey was 
told to go. Next Thursday morning he entered 
the bedroom of the King, who began to speak to 
him very harshly for 'neglecting his commands; 
but TFoJsey handed His Gxaxi^ letters which proved 
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ihat he had been over the sea and back in this 
iYonderfully short time. 

2. Thus he pleased the father. The son, who^ 
ifterwards became Henry the Eighth, was 'delighted 
n another way with the clever churchman, who danced 
ind sang at the court revels, and who yet could be 
irery grave when he saw that the young King was 
n a mood for quiet 'discussion. 

3. So he won his way step by step, until he was 
nade English Legate ^ by the Pope ; and then he 
showed the 'splendour of his tastes and the 
pride of his heart. His train numbered 800; 

tiis dress was of bright red, as was fitting for 
1 Cardinal to wear ; and he caused his hat to be 
carried before him on a cushion, as he walked or 
code in state through the streets. 

4. The thing he desired most was to be made Pope; 
ind to gain this great object he tried to secure the 
friendship of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany. 
But in this aim he was twice 'disappointed. And 
aot long after these hopes were blighted, things 
began to happen which ended in his fall. 

5. The very year in which he came to the throne, 
Henry the Eighth married a Spanish Princess, who 
bad formerly been the wife of his brother. Her name 
was Catherine of Aragon,^ and she was the aunt of 
bhe Emperor Charles. Now, at the end of eighteen 
jrears, Henry wished to separate from her and to 
oaarry Anne Boleyn: so he employed Wolsey to 
manage a 'divorce from Queen Catherine. The 
Pope was not willing to grant the divorce, and Henry 
«vas very impatient to have it. 
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6. There was a great trial in the hall of the 
Blaekfriars' Monastery in London, where Wolsey 
and an Italian Cardinal^ took their seats to hear 
the ease. When his name was called, Henry 
shouted " Here" in his gruff voice ; but Catherine 
refused to speak when her name was 'pronounced. 

7. Instead of answering, she went over to the 
place where the King was sitting, and knelt be- 
fore him. And in that humble attitude she spoke 
for a long time, earnestly striving to melt her cruel 
husband's heart with meek and pitiful words. 
When he gave no sign of sorrow or 'relenting, she 
rose and walked proudly out of the room, and 
never returned to meet that court again. The 
Pope, by means of his Envoy to England, managed 
to put off a decision of the case, until Henry grew 
furious at the delay, of which he laid all the blame 
on Wolsey. 

8. The Kling then 'dismissed the 'haughty priest 
from the Court ; and all the servants and officials 
who had been in the habit of bowing low before the 
Lord Cardinal of York, when the sun was shining on 
him, now, when a dark cloud was gathering over his 
head, began to treat him with all kinds of disrespect. 

9. He was charged with having broken the 

English laws, in exercising his power as 
^^ Legate of the Eoman Pontiff; and he was so 

•humbled by his misfortunes and his fears, 

that he gave up to the King his grand house called 

York Place,* with all its gorgeous furniture and its 

rich contents of gold and jewellery. Coming out 

of the lofty archway, he made his way to the river- 
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side, rode up to Putney,^ and then took horse for 
Esher,^ a house which he owned near Hampton 
Courts 

10. As Wolsey waa riding slowly and sorrow- 
fully in the direction of Hampton Court, he saw a 
horseman spurring quickly after him. This turned 
out to be one of the royal chamberlain,?, whom 
Henry had, in a moment of pity, sent after him 
with some words of forgiveness and the present 
of a ring. Getting off his mule, Wolsey knelt, 
took off his cap, and thanked God for this com- 
fort. Then he gave the welcome messenger, as a 
token of his thankfulness, a little chain of gold 
with a crucifix attached, 

11. "As for my King," said Wolsey, "I am 
sorry that I have no worthy toVen. Vi ^eB?i.\Jasv- 
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But stay; here is my fool, who rides beside me. 
Give him to His Majesty. I assure you, for any 
nobleman's pleasure, he is worth a thousand pounds." 

12. The poor jester did not at all 'relish this 
sudden change of masters ; for he really had come 
to love the Cardinal, whose constant companion he 
had been for a long time. He began to weep, re- 
fused to go with the King's messenger, and at last 
became so unruly that it took six footmen to carry 
him off by main force to the King ! 

13. At Esher, Wolsey lived sadly for a while, 
signing himself " most wretched," in the letters he 
wrote from that place. Then he received an order 
to go to York. One day while he was seated at 
the dinner-table at Cawood Palace near York, the 
noise of horse-hoofs clattered on the pavement of 
the court-yard, and the Earl of Northumberland, 
once a follower of his own, walked into the room 
with a face of sorrow and confusion. Wolsey stood 
up, and with a smile held out a hand to welcome 
this old friend. The Earl did not take the offered 
hand ; but with a voice broken with shame, said, as 
he laid a trembling hand on the Cardinal's shoulder, 
" My Lord, I arrest you for high treason." Wolsey 
stood like a statue for a while, and then broke out 
into loud cries and many tears. 

14. In a little while the southward journey was 
begun. It was interrupted several times by Wolsey's 
illness. At last he came at a late hour one evening 

to the gate of Leicester Abbey. He had 
been growing weaker during every mile of 
that day's journey*, ^xv^ tvctw, ^ he dis- 
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mounted with great difficulty, by the aid of the 
Abbot's friendly arm, he felt that the strength of 
life was fast going from him, and feebly said — 
*" Father, I am come to lay my bones among you." 

15. It was true. For a few days he lay in bed, 
•swooning very often. When he felt the icy hand 
of Death coming very near, he sent a message to 
King Henry by the lips of Kingston, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, who had the chief charge of him as 
a prisoner. Among his last words were some 
which have lived in history, to warn all men that 
earthly ambition is an empty thing : — 

" Had I served my God as diligently as I have 
served the King, he would not have given me over 
in my gray hairs." 

16. He was buried at midnight in a chapel of 
the Abbey : and news of his death reached Henry 
a little later, while he was shooting arrows at a target 
in a park of the very palace at Hampton which he 
had taken as a present from the man whom he had 
treated with so much cold disdain. After a few 
formal words of sorrow, the King began to ask eager 
questions about a sum of money which the Cardinal 
was supposed to have hidden in a secret place. 



ar-rao^e-xiiexits, plans. 

de-light^d, ereatly pleased. 
dls-ap-point-Bd, foiled ; not success- 
diS-CUS^Sion, talk; ai^^ument. [ful. 
dis-missed^, sent away; turned out 

of office. 
dl-YOrce^, legal separation. 
haXLghtPy, proud. 



huxn-bled, brought low. 

Xie-glect-ixi£^, not attending to. 
pro-nounced^ spoken. 
re-lent^ing, softening; showing pity. 
rel-ish, like. 
re-qulred^ needed, 
splen-dour, grandeur. 
BWOOn-ing, fainting. 



1 Engrlish Legate.~Sepresentative 
at the English Court ; ambassador. 
3 Catherine of Ara^oa ~ Second 



daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile. Their elder daugh- 
ter, 3o«QXiflk) Tii'Kn\fidLY>DS&^ ^V k»si«cNa., 
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and Charles was their son. He became 
Charles I. of Spain in 1516, on the death 
of his grandfather Ferdinand; and he 
became Emperw of Germany in 1519, 
on the death of his grandfather Maxi- 
milian of Austria. 

3 Italian Cardinal — Campeggio 
was his name. He was sent to London 
by the Pope to take part, in the trial. 

4 York Place.— A palace in Lon- 
don. It really belonged to the see of 
York ; but Henry seized it, and it after- 



wards became the royal palace of White- 
hall. 

^ Putney.— On the Thames, 6 miles 
above London Bridge. 

* Esher.— In Surrey, 15 miles south- 
west of London. 

7 Hampton Court. — A famous 
royal palace on the north bank of the 
Thames. It was founded by Wolsey, 
and was an occasional royal residence 
between the times of Henry VIII. and 
Greorge II. 



48.— WOLSEY AND CROMWELL. 

Wolsey. Farewell ! a long farewell to all my 
greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little 'wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory. 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me. 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours I 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet asp^t of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer^ — 
Never to hope again. 
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Enter Cromwell, amazedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell 1^ 

Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol What! amazed 

At my misfortunes 1 Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? — Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom, How does your grace 1 

Wol Why^ well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly 'dignities — 
A still and quiet conscience. The King has cured me — 
I humbly thank his grace; — and from these shoulders. 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy — too much honour : 
Oh, 'tis a burthen, Cromwell, 'tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Crom, I am glad your grace has made that right 
use of it. 

Wol. I hope I have. I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a 'fortitude of soul I feel,) 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. — 
What news abroad 1 

Crom, The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your 'displeasure with the King. 

Wol, God bless him 1 

Crom, The next is, that Sir Thomas More^ is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That's somewhat sudden : 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscieivcft *, t\i«u\»\i\^'WcL^Ks.^ 
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When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans* tears wept on 'em ! — 
What more ? 

Crom, That Cranmer* is returned with welcome, 
'Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol That's news indeed. 

Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne,-^ 

Whom the King hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was viewed in open, a« his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that pulled me down. 
O Cromwell ! 
The King has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honours. 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the King : 
That sun, I pray, may never set I I have told him 
What and how true thou art: he will 'advance thee; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Croni, Oh, my lord. 

Must I, then, leave you 1 must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master % 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The King shall have my service; but my prayers 
Yor ever and for ever shall be yours. 
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Wot. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my 'miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out 6f thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour — 
Found thee a way, out of his 'wrack, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it 1 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
•Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence 'envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the King ; 
And — prithee, lead me in : 
There take an 'inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe. 
And my 'integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



ad-yance^, promote. 
COr-rup-tion, vice; dishonesty. 
difi^nl-tieB, honours. 

dis-pleas^ure, iu-favour. 

en-vi-OUS, jealous ; malicious. 
for^ti-tude, courage. 



in-8talled^ placed in office, 
in-teg^ri-ty, honesty. 
in-ven-to-ry, list ; roll, 
xnis-er-ies, sorrows, 
wan-ton, reckless ; wild. 
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1 Lu^dfer.— The morning star. The 
name is given by poets to Satan before 
his fall. 

2 Crom'welL — Thomas Cromwell, 
afterwards Earl of Essex, Wolsejr's 
favourite assistant. In 1535 he was 
made Vicar-General. In 1540 he lost 
Henry's favour, and was beheaded. 

3 Sir Tliomas More.— The first lay- 



man, from the time of the Norman 
Conquest, who was Lord Chancellor. 
He was executed in 1535. 

^ Cranmer. — Thomas, first Prot- 
estant Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Burned as a heretic in 1556. 

^The Lady Anne.— Anne Bullen, 
or Boleyn, Henry's second wife. Exe- 
cuted in 1536. 



49.-HENRY VHI. (PART H.) 

1. Meanwhile a great religious change, called the 
Reformation, was taking place in Germany. Henry- 
had at first opposed it, and had written a book 
against Luther,^ its leader. But now that he had 
quarrelled with the Pope, he sided with the Re- 
formers. Having called himself Head of the Church, 
he began to destroy the * monasteries throughout 
England, to turn the 'monks out into the world, 
and to seize their riches. 

2. Then followed a long 'persecution. Henry 

1 KQQ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ every one must, on pain of 
death, believe what the Head of the Church 
believed. By this law Roman Catholics were 
burned to death for not calling him Head of the 
Church ; and Protestants, for not believing his 
•doctrines. Such numbers 'suffered death through 
this law that it was ever afterwards known as the 
Bloody Statute. 

3. Henry had now become tired of his second 

wife, Anne Boleyn, and had fallen in love 
^^ with the beautiful Jane Seymour. He ac- 
cused Anne of evil ways, and had her 
beheaded. The very ne^\» Aa.^ \v^ iKiaxtled Jane 
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Seymour ; but she died in less than a year, after 
giving birth to a son (afterwards Edward the Sixth). 

4. He then married a fourth wife, Anne of 
Cleves ;^ but not liking her, he put her away, with 
a pension of £3,000 a year. The same year he 
married a fifth wife, Catherine Howard. Before 
another year was gone he had her beheaded for 
her wicked life before her marriage. Shortly after- 
wards he married his sixth and last wife, Catherine 
Parr, who outlived him. 

5. During the later part of his life, Henry be- 
came very fat and heavy, and 'diseased; and 

not having patience to bear his trials, he is ^ 
said to have been more like a chained lion 
than like a 'human being. 

6. In early life Henry was of a gay and gener- 
ous nature ; but as years advanced he became de- 
ceitful and cruel. Towards the end of his reign he 
spared neither friend nor foe, and gained the char- 
acter of a blood-thirsty tyrant. It is said that 
seventy-two thousand persons suffered death for 
various offences during his reign. He left three 
children; — Mary, daughter of Catherine of Aragon; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn ; and Edward, 
son of Jane Seymour ; — each of whom afterwards 
sat upon the throne. 

7. Notes of Progress, — In this reign, the Bible, 
made cheaper by means of printing, began to find 
its way into the houses of the people. — For writing 
against Luther, Henry received from the Pope the 
title of Defender of the Faith.* All English Sover- 
eigns since that time have bovne t\v\^ i\i\&. — ^ 
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great meeting took place in France between Henry 
and the French King; and such was the splendour 
displayed, that the meeting was called The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 



dis-eased^ in bad health. 
doc^trlnes, teachings. 
hu-man be-ing, man. 

mon-as-ter-ies, religious houses in 
which monks lived. 



1 Luther. — Martin Luther, the 
great Grerman reformer, was at first a 
monk. He preached strongly against 
the sale of pardons by the Pope. He 
afterwards translated the Bible into 
German. Born 1483 ; died 1546. 



monks, men who lived apart from the 

world. 
per-se-CU-tion, infliction of sofferirg 

and death. 

suf^fered death, were kiUed. 



2 Anne of deyes.— Daughter of the 
Duke of Cleves, a German nobleman. 

s Defender of the Faith. — The 
title is shown by the letters F.D. (for 
the Latin Fidei Defensor, Defender of 
the Faith) on thto coins of the realm. 



50.-EDWAIID VI. 

1547 to 1553 A.D.— 6 years. 

1. Edward the Sixth was the son of the late King 
and Jane Seymour. Being only ten years of age, his 
uncle, the Duke of Somerset, was made Protector. 
He was a Protestant, and, with the help of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and Bishops Ridley and Latimer, he 
did much to help forward the Reformation in England. 

2. The late King had set his heart on the mar- 
riage of Edward with Mary,^ the young Queen of 
Scots. The 'proposals for this 'match were now 're- 
newed ; but the Scots would not agree. Somerset 

therefore led an army into Scotland, and 
gained the Battle of Pinkie.^ But Mary was 
sent to France, where she married the Dau- 
phin ; that is, the eldest son of the French King. 

3. Soon after this, Somerset, by taking too much 
power to himself, lost the 'favour of the people; 



1547 

A.D. 
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and his rival, the Earl of Northumberland, sought 
his ruin. Many charges having been brought against 
him, he was tried for high treason, and was 
beheaded ; and Northumberland took his place 
as Protector. 

4. The King's health now began to give way; 
and Northumberland, 'thirsting for still greater 
power, got him to 'make a will leaving the crown to 
the EarFs daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey. Lady 
Jane was the grand-daughter of Mary Tudor, a 
sister of Henry the Eighth. As Henry's two 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, were alive, Lady 
Jane had no right to the crown. 

5. Edward grew worse ; and Northumberland, 
ever by his bedside, placed him \mder the care of 
an old woman, who engaged to 'cure him. 

The young King, however, grew worse and 
worse, till at last he died ; and it is even said 
by some that his end was hastened, if not by poison, 
at least by 'neglect. He was 'amiable and learned, 
and his death caused much sorrow to the nation. 



a^mi-a-ble, kind. 
cure, heal, 
fa-vour, good-will. 
make a will, give directions to be 
followed after his death. 



match, marriage. 
ne-glect', being overlooked. 
pro-p08^als, offers, 
re-newed', made again, 
thirst^ing, greatly desiring. 



1 Mary.— That is, Mary Stewart, I ^ PlnMe.— About 5 miles east 0/ 
afterwards beheaded at Fotheringay. | Edinburgh. 



51. -MARY I. 

1553 to 1558 A.D. — 5 years. 

1. On Edward's death. Lady Jane Grey was pro- 
claimed Queen, by order of her 'father-in-law, the 
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Protector. This was very much against her own 
wish ; for she knew that, while any child of Henry 
the Eighth lived, she had no right to the crown. 
Mary, daughter of Henry and Catherine of Aragon, 
put forth her claim ; and the people being in her 
favour. Lady Jane gladly gave up the crown to her. 

2. Mary ordered Northumberland, La,dy Jane, 
and her husband Lord Dudley, to be seized and put 
in prison. Northumberland was at once put to 
death. The others, with sixty of their 'supporters, 
were beheaded in the following year. 

3. Mary had promised to uphold the religious 
laws of Edward the Sixth; but, being a Roman 
Catholic, she at once began to undo the work of the 
Reformation. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
cast into prison; and soon afterwards they, and 
many others, w^ere 'burned at the stake. In the 
last three years of Mary s reign, two hundred and 
eighty-eight men, women, and children were burned 
to death for their religion. 

4. Mary had married Philip the Second of Spain. 
His conduct towards her was 'cold and careless. 

This, together with the hatred of her subjects, 
A Tk 'preyed on her mind. Then came the news 

that Calais, in France, which had been in the 
hands of the English for two hundred years, was 
•lost. This broke her spirit. She fell into a slow 
fever, of which she died, after an unhappy reign of 
five years. 

5. Mary's temper was 'soured by the troubles of 
her early life, and in her later years she became sad 

and 'gloomy. She lias "been eaXV^^L "Bloody Mary. 
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We should, however, rather pity the Queen whose 
heart had lost the 'mercy natural to woman, and 
who died hated by her subjects. 



burned at the stake, chained to a 

post and burned to death. 
cold, without affection, 
fa-tlier-in-law, husband's father. 
g'loom-y, unhappy; miserable. 



lost, retaken hj the French, 
mer-cy, tenderness. 
preyed, weighed heavily, 
soured, made harsh. 
Sup-port^rs, followers. 



52.-ELIZABETH.. (PART I) 

1558 to 1603 A.D.— 45 years. 

1. Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry the 
Eighth and Anne Boleyn. When she came to the 
throne the nation was filled with joy. The Protes- 
tant religion was set up again, and the Church of 
England took its present form. The Thirty-nine 
Articles of belief, which Cranmer had written, were 
placed in the Prayer Book. 

2. Mary, Queen of Scotland, who had married 
the Dauphin of France, now laid claim to the crown 
of England; but her husband died, and she left 
France a widow only nineteen years old, with none 
to press her claim. She was disliked by her Scot- 
tish subjects, as she was a Roman Catholic ; and 
after seven years of trouble she was dethroned. 

3. She fled to England, and threw herself on the 
mercy of Elizabeth. But Elizabeth could never 
look on Mary in any other way than as a rival 
for her crown. Her presence in England was a 
cause of real danger, as many persons thought that 
she had a better right to the throne than Elizabeth, 
and all the Roman Catholics were in her favour. 
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4. Queen Mary was therefore thrown into prison, 
and was confined for upwards of eighteen years. 
During that time several plots were formed by her 
friends for her release. At last one, headed by 
Antony Babington, was discovered, by which it was 
intended to murder Elizabeth and to set Mary on 
the throne. 

5. Fourteen of the plotters were put to deaths 
Mary was then brought to trial, and was foimd 
guilty of having agreed to the plot. She was there^ 

fore 'doomed to die, and was beheaded in 

I KQ'7 

Fotheringay^ Castle, where she had been last 
imprisoned. 

6. Philip of Spain, who had married Mary, Eliza- 
beth's sister, now offered his hand to Elizabeth, but was 
•rejected. This made him very angry, and he fitted 
out a great 'fleet for the invasion of England. He 
took this step not only because Elizabeth had re- 
fused to marry him, but also with the hope of setting 
up again the Catholic religion in England. 

7. So sure did he feel of success, that he called 
his fleet the " Invincible Armada." ^ It consisted of 
one hundred and thirty-two ships, most of them 
of great size, and carrying a great many cannons 
of brass. There were 20,000 soldiers on board; 
and there was an army of 40,000 on the coast of 
Flanders,* ready to be sent to England on the 
shortest notice. 

8. The 'Navy of England contained only thirty- 

six small vessels; but a great effort was made 

A,D ^y ^^® whole nation — by Catholics as well as 

by Protestants — and a\>OM\» oxve hundred and 
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ninety ships in all were sent out to defend the 
coasts. Lord Howard, the commander, was himself 
a Roman Catholic ; and under him were the famous 
sailors Drake and Hawkins. 

9. The Armada came full sail up the English 
Channel, stretching for seven miles across the waters. 
The English fleet sailed out of Plymouth harbour to 
meet it. The battle began, and much damage was 
done to the ships of the enemy; which, however, 
sailed as far as to Calais, the little English ships 
chasing them all the way. 

10. Off Calais they 'anchored; and Lord Howard, 
in the middle of a dark night, sent eight 'fire-ships 
right among them, which greatly 'terrified the Span- 
iards, and threw their fleet into disorder. The Eng- 
lish fleet then attacked them with great bravery, 
destroyed twelve large ships, and put the rest to 
flight. Many of their vessels were wrecked on the 
Orkney Islands, others were lost on the coast of 
Ireland, and only a very small portion of the great 
Armada ever returned to Spain. 



aB^hored, stayed their ships by 
doomed, sentenced. [anchors. 

flre-sMps, ships full of burning mat- 
ter to set the enemy's ships on fire. 



fleet, number of ships, 
na^vy, war-sliips. 
re-Ject-ed, refused, 
ter-ri-fied, frightened. 



1 Fotheringay.— In Northampton, 
shire; 10 miles south-west of Peter- 
borough. The castle was razed to the 
ground by order of James the First, 
soon after his accession to the throne. 



2 Arma^da. — A fleet of armed ships. 
It was called " Invincible," becaus6 
Philip thought it could not be beaten. 

3 Flanders.— The southern part of 
what is now Belgium. 



(080) 
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164: MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IN ENGLAND. 

53.— MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IN ENGLAND. 

1. From the fishing village of Maryport, on the 

coast of Cumberland, where she had landed, Maiy 

1 KAQ Stewart was brought to the castle of Carlisle. 

^^ She was kept there in safe 'custody, until it 

was thought better to remove her to Bolton, 
in Yorkshire, a strong walled fortress with only one 
gate. While she lay there, a meeting of Com- 
missioners took place at York, which in fact 
amounted to her trial for being an 'accomplice of 
Bothwell in the murder of Darnley. 

2. Her great 'opponent, the Kegent Murray, 
brought forward in the course of this inquiry a 
silver box, containing a number of her private 
letters and little pieces of poetry, with which he 
tried to prove her guilt. The result was, that the 
unhappy Queen of Scotland was removed from 
Bolton Castle to another stronghold at Tutbury on 
the Dove, in Staflfordshire. 

3. One of the greatest noblemen in England, the 
Duke of Norfolk, wished to marry her ; and would 
have done so, in spite of Elizabeth's opposition, only 

1 K»7o ^^^^ ^^® stern woman who wore the English 
crown first locked him up in the Tower, and 
then cut oflf his head. After this gleam of 
hope, so speedily 'quenched, the history of the 
Scottish Queen became merely the record of changing 
jails and jailers. At last, when eighteen years of 
Mary's life had gone by in English 'dungeons, 
withering her beauty and breaking her health, 
there came a plot, a trial, and an execution, which 
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formed the last three sad scenes in the tragedy of 
her unhappy life. 

4. The plot was formed, principally by John 
Ballard, a Roman Catholic priest, and a young 
English gentleman of the same religion, named Antony 
Babington. It had for its object the murder of 
Queen Elizabeth, and »the raising of Queen Mary 
to the throne. Some letters were written to the 
Scottish Queen by Babington, and were carried to 
the castle where she lay by a man who went there 
regularly with beer for the household. 

5. This brewer yielded to the bribes of a spy, 
and gave Elizabeth's minister, Walsingham, an 
•opportunity of reading all the letters that had 
passed between the captive Queen and those who 
wanted to set her free. When the fit time came, 
all the plotters were arrested and hanged, while 
steps were taken for the trial of Queen Mary. 

6. The trial took place in the great hall of 
Fotheringay Castle in Northamptonshire. An 
empty chair, with a magnificent 'canopy hanging 
over it, was placed at the upper end of the hall to 
represent the absent Queen of England ; and before 
it, in a chair without a canopy, sat Mary, alone and 
friendless. Bad as she had been, we can scarcely 
help feeling pity for her in these last hours of her 
life, when she stood at bay in the midst of her foes. 

7. When the sergeant had told the whole story 
of the plot, for connection with which she was 
brought to her trial, copies of some letters which 
had passed between her and Babington were 
brought forward to prove that she had 'erLCAXMi^^vL 
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both the invasion of England and the murder of 
Elizabeth. Only once did her firmness give way 
during the reading of the letters, and that was 
when the name of Arundel, Norfolk's son, was 
mentioned. At its sound she burst into tears ; 
1 Kftfi ^°^ ^^^ father had died on the scaffold, and 
^ jj the iTOn had been locked in the Tower, where 
he afterwards died, for her sake. 
8. When it came to her turn to speak in answer to 
these charges, she said " that she would never make 
shipwreck of her soul by engaging in such a bloody 
crime as the murder of Elizabeth." She waa al- 
lowed no defender bub her own voice. After some 
time the "proceedings at Fotheringay closed ; and 
the Commissioners met on a December day in the 
Star Chamber at Westminster, where the secretaries, 
who had copied the letters, were brought out to 
swear that they were true, and not forgeries. Then 
it was decided that the Scottish Queen was to 
be put to death. 
9. Two months \atet, t\ie "SiKtVlA.OT^Ko.l of Eng- 
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land arrived at Fotheringay with the death-warrant 
of the captive Queen. The following morning 
at eight was fixed for the execution. That night, 
at supper, Mary called her attendants around her, 
and, as they wept, she drank a last remembrance 
to them and bade them farewell. 

10. The hours of datkueas -wftiA \i-g m^ftjo^ *sA, 
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prayer, and at dawn she rose. After reading her 
will to her 'attendants, she made them pres- 
ents of all the clothes she had, except the 

A. D. ' JL 

black satin gown and veil of lawn in which 
she was dressed. Having spent some time in 
prayer, she took an ivory crucifix in her hand and 
went, at the call of the Sheriff, into the hall. 

11. On her way she met her steward, Sir Robert 
Melville, an old man, and one who had been very 
true to her cause. He fell on his knees and cried 
like a child at the thought of having to take back 
to Scotland the sad news of her death. But she 
told him rather to be glad, for her troubles were 
now all coming to an end. At first, the Lords to 
whom the painful task of seeing her die had been 
intrusted, refused to allow any of her attendants 
to stand by the scaffold — " Lest," said rough Kent, 
" they may be dipping handkerchiefs in your Grace's 
blood." But at last they agreed that a few should 
attend her in her last moments. 

12. Three feet above the floor a black scaffold 
was raised, and on it, also draped in black, were a 
stool, a cushion, and a block. Beside her, as she 
sat on the stool, rose the dark figure of a 'heads- 
man from the Tower, dressed in black velvet, in 
contrast with which the blade of the axe shone with 
a dreadful brightness. 

13. The death-warrant was read, and the Dean 
of Peterborough began to preach a sermon; but 
the doomed Queen would not listen to his loud 
address. Her neck was bared, and a kerchief with 

a golden fringe was "boimd. on^t laex eyes. Then 
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kneeling on the cushion, she bent her neck over 
the block and spoke some pious words. 

14. Unnerved by his feelings, the headsman, 
whose bloody trade had not quite hardened his 
heart, had to strike three times at the fair and 
slender neck, before the head, whose beauty had 
•excited so much admiration and caused so much mis- 
chief, dropped on the black cloth of the platform. 
The little lap-dog, of which Mary had made a pet 
and companion, was nestling under the folds of her 
dress even then, and crept afterwards into the space 
between the body and the severed head. 



ac-COm^lice, partner, 
at-tend-ants, servants. 
can-O-py, covering; roof. 
CU8-to-dy, keeping. 
dun-^eons, prisons, 
en-cour^aged, helped forward. 



ex-Clt-ed, aroused. 
heads-man, executioner. 
op-po-nent, enemy. 
op-por-tu-ni-ty, chance; occasion. 
pro-ceed-lngs, doings, 
quenched, put out; ended. 



54.— THE SPANISH AKMADA. 

1. One July evening, while a number of naval 
officers were playing a game at bowls on the green 
sward of what is called the Hoe of Plymouth, there 
was seen away on the edge of the sea the white 
speck of a sail. It came nearer, and soon distinctly 
took the shape of a little barque, that pressed on 
under every rag of 'canvas she could show 
towards the harbour of Plymouth. Oftener ^Iqq' 
than once the players, in the pauses of the ^p 
game, 'exchanged guesses about the sail; for 
they were gathered there on the watcli foY ^ ^<b^ 
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Spanish fleet, which the boastful Philip had called 
The 'Invincible Armada, 

2. When the ship reached the land, her master 
hurried up to the Hoe, and, breathless with haste, 
told the officers that he had seen the great ship- 
castles of the Spaniards only that morning — that 
he had been chased by one of them — but that his 
little cutter had out-raced the larger ship. Some 
of the captains were for hurrying ofl" at once to 
heave up their anchors ; but Drake,^ whose fame 
is great as a sailor and a discoverer, insisted that 
the game of bowls should be finished. " For," he 
said, " we have plenty of time to finish our match 
and to beat the Spaniards too." 

3. In spite of the wind that blew, the English 
fleet sailed out of harbour that night ; and the next 
day the men on the masts saw the first signs of the 
Spanish Armada. The ships lay in a great half- 
moon of wooden castles for fully seven miles along 
the sea. 

4. There were vessels of different kinds and 
sizes. There was the great galleon, with oaken ribs 
as thick as a wall, and masts twined with pitched 
cables, as closely as the handle of a cricket-bat is 
bound with waxed cord. There was the galliass, a 
vessel like the old Roman galley, in which slaves 
rowed large heavy oars in banks or tiers, one above 
the other. And there were many smaller ships and 
boats to fill the spaces in the great half -moon. 

5. The English Admiral, a brave Roman Catholic 
nobleman, Lord Howard^ of Effingham, looked care- 

fulljr at the huge ships, oa^Si \^\» ^Jci^\£L ^l alowly 
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past his lighter vessels. Then, when they had gone 
some distance on the way to Calais, the English 
guns opened fire on the stragglers in the rear. 

6. In this first exchange of shots the English 
had the best of the fighting ; for the Spanish cannons 
were so fixed on the lofty decks that their 'muzzles 
could not be lowered, and the balls were sent flying 
far above the English ships. Another advantage 
which the English had, lay in the lightness of their 
hulls, which enabled them to move easily and to 
sail round the big galleons of Spain. 

7. The two fleets sailed up the English Channel 
toward the Strait of Dover — the Spaniards first, the 
English following, and fighting as long as their 
supply of powder lasted. So slow was the rate of 
progress, that it took a whole week to reach Calais; 
and Dunkirk,^ where the Duke of Parma * lay with 
an army ready for the invasion of England, was 
somewhat farther on. Parma's soldiers never 'em- 
barked in the Spanish ships, which now lay so very 
near them. 

8. One night a few daring Englishmen took eight 
barges, which had been previously filled with things 
that burned long and fiercely, such as pitch and 
resin, and towed them toward the Spanish fleet. 
When they were near enough to the tall, dark 
masses, they set fire to the eight boats, and allowed 
them to drift before the wind into the midst of the 
Spanish hulls. 

9. The Spaniards had been scorched before 
by a similar device ; and when the dreadful cry, 
" The Fire of Antwerp,"^ more dreadful oil ac<LQ\i\?Ji 
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of the darkness of the night and the dim terrors of 
an unknown sea, rose upon the air, there 
was great 'confusion aniong the Spanish ves- 
sels. Ships ran violently against each other 
in the effort to escape from the neighbourhood 

of the flaming barges. 

10. The 'explosion of some cunningly prepared 



July 29, 
1588 




firework in the burning ships often lighted a wide 
circle of the dark, heaving sea with a sudden bright- 
ness, which made the succeeding darkness the more 
terrible. Next morning the Spanish ships were all 
scattered in different directions owing to this panic; 
and the English sailora easily destroyed or defeated 
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the fragments of the fleet, which in its unbroken 
form had seemed really invincible. 

11. Those ships of the Spanish fleet which 
escaped made their way northward, followed to 
Flamborough Head^ by the 'pursuing English. 
Away past St. Abb's Head,"^ and round the shoulder 
of Aberdeenshire, fled the ill-fated galleons, with 
their smaller attendants, and stretched right across 
the Moray Firth to that channel which first ad- 
mits a passage into the wide Atlantic from the 
North Sea. 

12. So, round the north and west of Scotland, 
past the coast of Ireland, and across the Bay of 
Biscay, they went — those fifty-three broken ships, 
manned with a small number of pale and ragged 
men, who had but little food and less 'appetite to 
eat it. And thus ended the expedition, by means 
of which King Philip the Second of Spain intended 
to conquer England, and 'inflict on Protestantism a 
blow from which it was never to recover. 



ap-pe-tite, desire, 
can-vas, sail-cloth. 
COn-fa-sion, disorder, 
em-barked' in, went on board of. 
ex-changed', passed from one to 
another. 



ex-plo^8ion, bursthig. 
In-fliCt', strike ; lay. 
In-vin-cl-ble, not able to be con- 
quered, 
muz-zles, months. 
pur-BU-lng, chasing. 



"^ Dntke, Sir Francis. — A famous ad- 
miral and navigator. He sailed round 
the world in 1577-80. At this time he 
was vice-admiral under Howard. He 
died in 1596. 

2 Howard, Charles. — Afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham ; died in 1624. 

3 Dunldrk.— In the north of France, 
45 miles east of Dover. It was then a 
Flemish town. Charles II. sold it to 
the French King in 1664. 



* Parma, Alexander Famese.— A 
famous general in the service of Philip 
II. of Spain. 

5 The lire of Antwerp.— Fire simi- 
lar to that with which the people of 
Antwerp had attacked the Spaniards 
some years previously. 

6 Flamborough Head. — On the 

coast of Yorkshire. 

7 St Abh'8 Head.— On the coast 
of Berwick. 
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55.— ELIZABETH AT TILBURY. 

1. Let them come, come never so proudly, 

O'er the green waves in tall array ; 
Silver, 'clarions 'menacing loudly, 
" All the Spains " on their 'pennons gay ; 
High on deck of their gilded galleys 

Our light sailors they scorn below : — 
We will scatter them, plague, and shatter them. 
Till their flag hauls down to the foe ! 
For our oath we swear 
By the name we bear, 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair, — 
Hers ever, and hers still, come life, come death : 
God save Elizabeth! 

2. Sidonia, Recalde, and Leyva^ 

"Watch from their 'bulwarks in 'swarthy scorn; 
Lords and princes by Philip's favour : 

We by birthright are noble bom 1 
Freemen bom of the blood of freemen. 
Sons of Creqy'^ and Flodden^ are we: 
We shall sunder them, fire, and plunder them, — 
English boats on the English sea ! 
And our oath we swear 
By the name we bear. 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair,— 
Hers ever, and hers still, come life, come death : 
God save Elizabeth ! 

3. Drake and Frobisher,* Hawkins and Howard, 

Ealegh, Cavendish, Cecil, and Brooke, 
Hang like wasps by the flag-ships towered. 
Sting their way tloroxx^ ^\i^ t\ix\ce-^iled oak : — 
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Let them range their seven-mile crescent,* 

Giant 'galleons, canvas wide ! 
Ours will 'harry them, board, and carry them, 
Plucking the plumes of the Spanish pride. 
For our oath we swear 
By the name we bear. 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair, — 
Hers ever, and hers still, come life, come death : 
God save Elizabeth ! 



4. Has God risen in wrath and scattered? 

Have his tempests smote them in scorn? 
Past the Orcades,^ dumb and 'tattered, 

'Mong sea-beasts do they drift 'forlorn? 
We were as lions hungry for battle ; 
God has made our battle his own ! 
God has scattered them, sunk, and 'shattered them : 
Give the glory to him alone ! 

While our oath we swear 
By the name we bear. 
By England's Queen, and England free and fair, — 
Hers ever, and hers still, come life, come death : 
God save Elizabeth ! 



F. T. Palgravb. 



btQ-warks, decks. 
(dar^l-ons, trumpets. 
for-lom', deserted, 
gal-leons, large ships. 
har^ry, rob. 



men-a-Cingr, threatening. 
pen-nons, flags, 
shat^tered, broken up. 
swartli-y, dark, 
tat-tered, in fragments. 



1 Sldo'nia, Recal^de, and Ley'va. 

—Spanish leaders. The Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia was the High Admiral. 

2 Cre9y.— In the north of France, 
where the Black Prince gained a great 
victory in 1346. 

3 Flod'deXL— In the north of Eng- 
land, where the English defeated the 
Scots in 1513. 

4 Drake and Froblsher, etc.— Cap- 
tains of the English fleet. Lord 



Howard of Effingham was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Admiral Sir 
Francis Drake was the first English- 
man that sailed round the world. 

5 Seven - mile crescent — The 
Spanish fleet advanced in a crescent- 
shaped line, the ends of which were 
seven miles apart. 

6 The Or'cades.— The Orkney Isles, 
where some of the Spanish ships were 
wrecked. 
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56.-ELIZABETH. (PART n.) 

1. Elizabeth, though she never married, had great 
favourites 'at Court. Towards the close of her life 
her chief favourite was the Earl of Essex, a brave 
and generous young nobleman, but 'rash and 'head- 
strong. 

2. He was in the army, and having been sent to 
Ireland to put down a rebellion, he displeased Eliza- 
beth by making peace with the rebels and going 
home without leave. For this he was turned out of 
office, and sent to prison; but the Queen forgave him. 

3. He, however, afterwards raised a rebellion 

1 cm ^o^^^^^ ^^^ i ^^^ ^^ ^^^ taken prisoner, and 

^^ condemned to die. Now the Queen had once 

given him a ring, telling him that if ever he 

should get into trouble, and should send that ring 

to her, she would protect him. 

4. Essex, lying in prison, thought of the ring, and 
sent it to Elizabeth by the Countess of Nottingham; 
but her husband was no friend to Essex, and would 
not allow her to give it up. Elizabeth, no doubt, 
also thought of the ring, and quite expected it to be 
sent ; but it never came, and Essex was beheaded in 
the Tower. 

5. Two years afterwards, when the Countess lay on 
her death-bed, she confessed 'her crime to the Queen. 
As soon as Elizabeth heard her words, she was so 
enraged that she shook the dying Countess, and said, 
" God may forgive you, but I never will." 

6. The Queen never got over her grief. She lay 
tien days and nights on pWVoN^^ on. the floor, refus- 
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ing to take either food or medicine ; and died, most 
likely of a brokeu heart, in the seventieth 
year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her T^ 
reign. With her ended the House of Tudor. 

7. Elizabeth was a learned as well as a clever 
woman. Like all the Tudors, she was strong-willed, 
and angry when opposed ; but she tried to make 
England a great nation, and she succeeded. Her 
weak points were her 'vanity and her fondness for 
favouritea 

8. In this reign two famous Acts were passed; — 
the Act of Supremacy,^ by which all servants of the 
State had to take an oath declaring Elizabeth 

to be Head of the Church ; and the Act of 
Conformity, by which all persons were for- 
bidden to worship except according to the forms of 
the 'Established Church. Under these two Acts 
many Roman Catholics were put to death ; and the 
Puritans, who wished what they called a pure and 
simple form of worship, were fined and imprisoned. 

9. Two events of this time, connected with the 
Reformation on the Continent, had a great effect on 
England. The one was the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew in France (1572); the other was the rise 
of the Dutch Republic (1576). Hundreds of 
work-people fleeing from their persecutors — silk-> 
weavers from France, and wool-dressers from Flan- 
ders — then settled in England, and greatly im- 
proved the manufactures of the country. 

10. Notes of Progress, — In this reign the first 
voyage of an English ship round the world was made, 
by Sir Francis Drake. Tea was bro\\%\it»ix<5k\SLQI«ssis^ 
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by the Dutch ; pota- 
toes and tobacco 
from America by 
Sir Walter Ralegh. 
Birminghani and 
Sheffield became 
famous for "hard- 
ware, and Man- 
chester for the cot- 
ton manufacture. 
The first newspaper, 
, called The E-nglish 
Mereurie, appeared 
in this reign. 
B.H TRiNCH DHAM. n, Undcr the 

Tudors, England became great and powerful. After 
the defeat of the Armada she was mistress of the 
seas. 'Commerce was greatly advanced, and many 
unknown lands were discovered. Learning was 
much advanced by persons of rank, and knowledge 
was more widely spread among the people. 

at court, usong Uiok who attendsd i haxd'Tare, caeu] goodi. 
on her, I head-Btroug, teU-wllled. 

com-merM, tnde with other iBiidi. hei crime, having kept-back the ring. 
I, huty; thDughtleu. 




n^l-ty, f 






'Act 01 Cnininiiltr,— An a 



57.— THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
1. It is said that the Queen, at a time of great 
friendship and good wiU tovjaida iW young Earl of 
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Essex, gave him as a keepsake a ring, telling him to 
send it to her if ever he found himself in any 
danger or distress, and that on receiving it she 
would give him help. He wore it for a good while 
before any need to use it arose ; but at length, after 
trying to raise a rebellion in London against the 
very Queen who had 'bestowed the gift, he found 
himself in prison and in exceeding great danger of 
losing his head. 

2. He then bethought him of the ring ; and one 
day he gave it to a lady, the Countess of Notting- 
ham,^ with the request that she would take it to the 
Queen with as little delay as possible. The Coun- 
tess's husband was the enemy and rival of Essex, 
and he would gladly have had him put out of the 
way. When the Earl insisted that she should not 
give the ring to the Queen, the Countess yielded 
to his commands. Bitterly angry at what 

she 'considered the pride of the imprisoned ^^ 
Earl, Elizabeth gave orders for his death, 
and his head was taken off within the walls of the 
Tower. 

3. She seems never to have fully 'recovered 
from the shock of his death. We are told that 
there came to her one day from the Countess of 
Nottingham, who was then lying at the point of 
death, a message, earnestly desiring a visit from Her 
Grace the Queen. Elizabeth went ; but, when the 
poor dying woman gasped out with faint 'utterance 
her confession of the fraud which had been prac- 
tised with regard to the ring, the Queen rose like a 
mad-woman, and seizing the feeble sufferer by the 

(680) 1^ 
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arms, shook her 'violently, scolding her fiercely all 
the time. 

4. By-and-by Elizabeth began to show distinct 
signs of failing health. She slept very little, and 
took scarcely any food ; and her mouth and throat 
were so hot, that she was obliged to sip cooling 
liquids almost constantly. Some idle words of pre- 
tended 'prophecy, to the effect that she was to die 
in a certain bed, so weighed on her mind that she 
refused to go to bed at all. She lay on cushions 
piled on the floor, with her fore-finger always in her 

mouth like a little child, and her eyes staring 
gloomily on the ground — a very 'pitiable 
wreck of that strong-minded woman who 

had held the sceptre of England with firm hand for 

nearly half a century. 

5. Her attendants lifted her by force into bed, 
where she lay 'apparently listening to the Bishops, 
who crowded her chamber for the purpose of giv- 
ing her spiritual advice and comfort in her last 
hours. Some of the Ministers of State came in 
to ask about the 'succession; upon which the 
daughter of the Tudor spoke sharply out : " My 
seat has been the seat of Kings — I will have no 
rascal to succeed me." 

6. And when the Lords pressed her for an ex- 
planation of her words, she declared that she 
referred to her cousin of Scotland as the fit person 
to succeed her. The last action which her 'palsied 
hands performed, after her tongue had lost the 
power of utterance, was to make a motion over her 

head, as if she were pomlm^ to a crown. Then, 
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sinking into a sleep which ended in stupor, she 
passed away from life so quietly that hardly any 
one could tell the moment of her death. 

proph^-cy, foretelling; prediction. 
re-COV^red, got better. 
SUC-ces-sion, next sovereign. 
Ut^ter-ancei speech; voice. 
Vi^-lent-ly, with great force. 



ap-pa-rent-ly, as it seemed. 
be-BtOwed', gave; conferred. 
con-Bid-ered, thought. 
pal-Bied, trembling. 
pit^i-a-ble, wretched. 



1 CoimteBB of Nottingham.— Her 
husband was Howard of Effingham, 
who commanded against the Spanish 
Armada. He had been at one time a 



friend of Essex, but they had qoar- 
relled. Nottingham had commanded 
the army that had put down Essex's 
rebellion. 



68.— SOCIAL CONDITION— THE TUDORS. (PART I.) 

1. Before the English Reformation crime was 
fearfully common. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth about two thousand persons were hanged 
in a year for robbery alone. In the days of 
Elizabeth the number was 'reduced to three or 
four hundred a year. Most of the silver coins 
now current were in use, crowns, half-crowns, and 
sixpences having been issued by Edward the 
Sixth. 

2. The Tudor style of. 'architecture has been 
called Florid, from the amount of ornament on the 
buildings. Henry the Seventh's Chapel at West- 
minster is a good example of the style. Brick and 
stone were beginning to be used in the houses of 
the great, and glass windows became common. The 
poor lived in hovels made of 'wattles plastered over 
with clay. The fire was in the middle of the floor, and 
the smoke escaped through a hole in the blackened 
roof. This was the case in all lvo\i"s?.^^ xxc^^S. H5c^^ 
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reign of Henry the Seventh, when chimneys began 
to be built. 

3. Erasmus, a Professor of Greek at Oxford under 
Henry the Eighth, gives no pleasant description of 
the floors of the poorer houses. He says : " The 
floors are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes ; 
under which lies 'unmolested an ancient collection 
of beer, grease, fragments, bones, and everything 
that is nasty." To these uncleanly habits were 
owing the terrible plagues that fell on the people. 

4. In Elizabeth's time, however, houses were 
built chiefly of oak. Then, too, many changes were 
made in furniture. Bedding was much improved. 
In early Tudor reigns, a straw pallet, a coarse sheet 
and rug, and a log of wood for a bolster were com- 
monly used. The man whose head lay on a pillow 
of chafl* was thought 'luxurious. Servants lay on 
bare straw. 

5. Before the time of Elizabeth, all dishes and 
spoons were wooden, or, as they were called, " treene." 
In her reign pewter platters and metal spoons came 
into use among farmers and persons of the same 
class. About the year 1580 coaches were intro- 
duced: before that time ladies rode on a 'pillion 
behind their chief servants, whom they held by the 
belt. 

6. Potatoes were brought by Sir Francis Drake 
from Santa Fh, in South America, and were first 
planted in Lancashire. They were introduced into 
Ireland by Sir Walter Ralegh. Ralegh also brought 
tobacco from the West Indies, and taught the Eng- 

lish its use. Beef and muVtoxv ^old in the time of 
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Henry the Eighth for a halfpenny per pound, veal 
and pork for three farthings. 

7- The families of the nobles and gentry still 
dined in the great hall with all the servants. Half- 
way down the table stood a large salt-cellar of 
silver or pewter. The seats of honour were " above 
the salt." There sat the master, his family, and 
guests. " Below the salt " sat retainers and servants 
of all degrees. The nobles kept up princely style. 
The Earl of Leicester, who owned Kenil worth 
Castle,' kept arms there for 10,000 men. There in 
1576 he entertained Elizabeth for seventeen days 
with the most splendid feasts and shows. 

8. The country folks wore a "doublet of russet- 
brown leather. But the eourfc-fashions were, like 
those of our own day, always changing. The 
courtiers of Henry the Eighth stuffed their clothes 
as the King grew fat, in order that their figures 
might resemble his. 
Queen Catherine 
Howard introduced 
I ins from France 
and as these were 
expensne at first a 
separate sura for this 
luxury was granted 
to the ladies bj their 
husl ajids Hence 

the esprebsion pin 
money ^f 

0. Ruffe of plaited """- 

linen were worn by both sexes on the week. %m!j- 
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the wrists. These Avere at first held out by pieces of 
wood or of ivory, but in Elizabeth's time they were 
stiflFened with yellow starch. The farthingale 
was introduced from Spain in Mary's reign. It 
was a large hooped pet- 
ticoat. Cloth hose were 
worn by all, until in the 
third year of her reign 
Elizabeth received a pair 
of black silk stockings. 
After that she wore no 
other kind. Three thou- 
sand dresses were found 
in the wardrobe of this 
Queen after her death ! 

10. The gentlemen 
wore their hair either 
short ajid curled or set 
up on end. Their beards were long and pointed. 
The costume of the yeomen of the Queen's guard, 
.commonly called "beef-eaters,"* gives a very good 
idea of the dress worn by men in the Tudor Period. 

ar^cbl- tec -tore, dMlgnlng houiu, | pill-Ion, ■ cnihian behind lh« saddle, 

donb^lst, ngistcoM. re-duced', biougbtdowa; lowered. 

ex-p«n^ve, costi;. tm-mo-lait^ not disturbed. 

tuX-n^-anB, toad ot fine living. i wat^tlM, twigi; ilendn bnndwL 

< KenllTOTth.— li mllu BDTth ot I I BMf-*at«rt. — A. cannpUon of 
Warwick. The old cutla li ntlll kept j bvffiUtn, Btteoduits &t a buffel, or 
In fine pnaemtian. I aideboanli that [I, ««lt<n. 




59.— SOCIAL CONDITION— THE TUDOES. (PAET II-) 

]. Tlie tournament had now simk into a mere 

apart, for the strength oi atiowa consisted no longer 
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in steel-clad knights. Hunting, especially the stag- 
hunt, has been at all times one of our national 
sports. During this period the ladies often joined 
the chase, and shot at the game with arrows. 
Elizabeth, even in her old age, enjoyed the sport, 
sometimes engaging in it every second day. Hawk- 
ing, though still 'practised, was now beginning to 
•decline, for the gun was coming into use. There 
were horse-races for prizes ; but the modem system 
of gambling bets was unknown. 

2. 'Bear-baiting and bull-baiting were favourite 
sports of the highest in the land. Queen Mary, 
visiting her sister at Hatfield House,^ was 'enter- 
tained with a grand bear-baiting. Elizabeth, receiv- 
ing the Danish ambassador at Greenwich, treated 
him to a similar sight. The animal was fastened in 
the middle of an open space, and worried by great 
English bull-dogs ; and, as the dogs were killed or 
disabled, fresh ones were supplied. The cruel sport 
of whipping a blinded bear often followed. Even 
the ladies enjoyed these sports ; and we cannot, 
therefore, wonder that the language of the period 
was very coarse. The principal country sports 
were archery, foot-races, and various games of ball. 
Among the last were tennis, club-ball (the origin of 
cricket), and pall-mall, in which a boxwood ball 
was struck with a mallet through an iron arch. 

3. Christmas was the great season of sports. 
There was then a general 'license, and all sorts of 
wild tricks were played. From the Sovereign to 
the beggar all England went 'a-mumming in strange 
dresses and masks. Those who could not ^et m^a&ks. 
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rubbed soot on their faces. In every parish a Lord 
of MUrijle was chosen, who, with a troop of idle 
fellows in green and yellow dresseis covered with 




ribbons, went about shouting and playing drums, 
sometimes even into the churches during Divine 
service. These mummers wore masks 'representing 
the heads of goats, stags, and bulls, and often 
dressed themselves in skins to resemble savages, 

4. May-day was another festive season in old 
England. Green branches were pulled immediately 
after luidnight; a IjOid ttti4 tjady of May were 
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chosen ; and dances were kept up ^ound a May- 
pole crowned with flowers. Connected with these 
sports was the Morris-dance.^ The principal dancer, 
or foreman of the Morris, w^as richly dressed ; and 
all had bells attached to their skirts, arms, and knees. 

5. Some assumed characters, such as Robin Hood^ 
and Maid Marian ; and a hobby-horse was always 
in the band. This was a light wooden frame, 
representing the head and body of a horse, with 
trappings that reached the ground and concealed 
the legs of a man, who pranced about in imitation 
of a horse. 

6. Three forms of 'superstition influenced the 
minds of the people 'to a great degree during this 
period. These were witchcraft, astrology, and 
alchemy. Feeble old women were the most fre- 
quent victims of the absurd belief in witchcraft; 
and they perished by hundreds. AH 'mischief was 
ascribed to them. If a child fell sick and died, 
some witch had done it ; if a storm arose, the 'trem- 
bling peasants thought they heard the screaming of 
witches riding on broom-sticks through the midnight 
skies. This belief kept its hold of the popular mind 
up to the present century, and is not even yet ex- 
tinct in some remote country districts. 

7. The astrologers, whose art was more than 
four thousand years old, pretended that they could 
foretell events by the stars. They were consulted 
by even the highest and the wisest, and were there- 
fore honoured and rich. Many of our common 
words, such as " disaster " and " ill-starred," had at 
first a meaning connected with astrology. 
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8. Kindred with astrology was alchemy, an art 
which had for its object the discovery of ^e phi- 
loaopher'a. stone and the elixir of life. The former 
was an 'imaginary substance which could change all 
common metals into gold ; the latter was a liquid 
which would confer on the person drinking it ever- 
lasting life and beauty. From witchcraft came that 
knowledge of drugs and plants so useful in medicine 
and the arts ; while from the falsehoods of astrology 
and alchemy sprang the truths of astronomy and 
chemistry. 

9. Navigation, geography, and commerce advanced 
together with rapid strides. Henry the Seventh 
laid the 'foundation of our navy, and therefore of 
our world-wide commerce. English ships were soon 
ploughing every sea. In Mary's reign the way to 
Archangel was discovered, and our Russian trade 
began. 

10. It was, however, in the days of Elizabeth 
that commerce received its mightiest 'impulse. 
Wool, lead, and tin had long been exported to the 
Continent, but in vessels from the Hanse Towns.* 
Elizabeth built large vessels for this trade, and en- 
couraged the English merchants to improve their 
ships. By granting a charter to the East India 
Company in 1600, she laid the foundation of our 
Indian Empire. 

11. A remarkable feature of the period was the 
revival of learning, especially of the study of classics. 
This was owing chiefly to the Reformation ; for the 
true 'explanation of the Bible depends on a knowl- 

edg'e of Greek, Hebrew, and Latm^ and with the 
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spread of the Bible was diffiised a desire to know 
these lajiguages. They have ever since held a 
leading^ place in school and college education. 

12. Erasmus, a Dutchman, was Professor of 
Greek at Oxford in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and did much for the advancement of classical 
study. Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Jane 
Grey, and Mary were all good classical scholars ; 
and Elizaljeth, even after she became Queen, read, 
as 'her tutor, old Roger Ascham, said, "more Greek 
in a day than a clergyman read of Latin in a 
week." 

l-mag:^l-lia-ry, not real. 
Im-pulse, push forward. 
U-Cense, freedom of conduct. 

mls^dilef , evil 

prao-tised, carried on. 
rep-re-sent^iBff, figuring; showing 

forth. 
su-per-stt-tion, alraurd opinions. 
trem-blins:, shaking with fear. 



a-mum-mini^, sporting in masks and 
disguises. 

bear-bait-ingTi baiting, or provoking, 
a bear with dogs. 

de-cline^, go down. 

en-ter-tained^ amused. 

ex-pla-na-tion, showing the mean- 
ing. 

fOTin-da-tion, beginning. 



^ Hat'field House. — At Bishop's 
Hatfield, 6^ miles south-west of Hert- 
ford. 

2 Mor'rls - dance. — Supposed to 
have been derived from the Moors of 
Spain. 

3 Robin Hood.— A popular hero in 
the time of Richard I., famous for his 



exploits as an archer. These exploits 
were represented in a national sport 
called after him. " Maid Marian " was 
one of his band of friends. 

4 Hanse Towns.— The Free Cities 
of Germany, forming a commercial 
league. There are now only three- 
Frankfort, Bremen, and Lubeck. 



60.— MEN OF ENGLAND. 

1. Men of England, who inherit 

^Rights that cost your sires their blood 1 
Men whose 'undegenerate spirit 
Has been proved on land and flood, 

2. By the foes yeVe fought 'uncounted. 

By the glorious deeds yeVe done — 
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'Trophies captured — breaches mounted — 
Navies conquered — kingdoms won, — 

3. Yet remember, England gathers 

Hence but fruitless wreaths of fame. 
If the virtues of your fathers 

Glow not in your hearts the same. 

4. What are monuments of bravery, 

Where no public virtues bloom 1 
What 'avail in lands of slavery 
Trophied temple, arch, and tomb 1 

5. 'Pageants ! — ^let the world 'revere us 

For our people's rights and laws, 
And the breasts of 'civic heroes 
Bared in Freedom's holy cause. 

6. Yours are Hampden's,^ Russell's ^ glory, 

Sidney's matchless shade is yours, — 
Martyrs in heroic story. 

Worth a thousand Agincourts ! ^ 

7. We're the sons of sires that baffled 

Crowned and 'mitred 'tyranny : 

They defied the field and scaffold. 

For their birth-rights — so will we ! 

Campbell. 
tro-phies, prizes of war. 



a-vail', profit. 

Clv-lo, national 
mi-tred, priestly. 
pa-g^antS, shows ; spectacles, 
re-vere', respect. 



tjnr^an-ny, oppression. 
un-COIintHdd, numberless. 

un-de-sren-er-ate, not fallen; 

degraded. 



not 



1 Hamp'den (John).— An English 
patriot, born 1594. His resistance to 
the tax called i^ip money, in the time 
of Charles I., made him a popular hero. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War he 
took arms against the King, and was 
mortally wounded at Chalgrove Field, 
Oxfordshire, 1643. 
^ Rus^seU (Lord WilUam) and 
Sidney (Algernon) joined in a plot to 



place the Duke of Monmouth on the 
throne on the death of Charles II. At 
the same time the Rye House Plot for 
the assassination of Charles was dis- 
covered. Bussell and Sidney were 
charged (unjustly) with taking part in 
the latter, and were executed 1683. 

3 Ac^COUrtS.— Great victories like 
that gained at Agincourt by Henry V. 



CHIEF DATES. 



PLANTAGENET LINE-HOUSE OF ANJOU. 

ileign of Henry IL a.d. 1154-1189 

Ireland reduced 1172 

Reign of Richard L 1189-1199 

Reign of Jolin 1199-1216 

Magna Carta. ; 1215 

Reign of Henry nL 1216-1272 

House of Commons founded 1265 

Reign of Edward L 1272-1307 

Wales conquered 1282 

Reign of Edward II 1307-1327 

Battle of Bannockbum 1314 

Reign of Edward nL 1327-1377 

Battle of Cre9y 1346 

Calais taken 1347 

Battle of Poictiers 1356 

Reign of Richard n. 1377-1399 

Tyler's Rebellion 1381 



PLANTAGENET LINE-HOUSE OP LANCASTER. 

Reign of Henry IV 1399-1413 

Reign of Henry V 1413-1422 

Battle of Agincourt 1415 

Reign of Henry VI. 1422-1461 

Relief of Orleans by Joan of Arc 1429 

English possessions in France lost, except Calais 1451 

War of the Roses commenced "^^g^ 



1'92 CHIEF DATES. 



PLANTAGBNET LINE-HOUSE OP YORK. 

Reign of Edwaxd IV 1461-1483 

Battle of Tewkesbury 1471 

Printing brought into England by Caxton 1474 

Reign of Edward V 1483 

Reign of Richard IIL 1483-1485 

Battle of Bosworth Field 1485 



HOUSE OP TUDOR. 

Reign of Henry VII 1485-1509 

Perkin Warbeck's Imposture 1497 

James IV. of Scotland marries Margaret Tudor 1502 

Reign of Henry Vm 1509-1547 

Battle of Flodden Field 1513 

Papal Supremacy abolished in England 1534 

Reign of Edward VI 1547-1553 

Reign of Mary L 1553-1558 

Calais lost 1558 

Reign of EUzabeth 1558-1603 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scots 1587 

Spanish Armada defeated 1588 

The Union of the Crowns 1603 



OEXEALOGICAL TREES. 
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